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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have been so much interested in the new 
Theory of the Gulf Stream, as to lay the whole 
article before our readers in this number. It is 
very desirable that numerous and exact observa- 
tions should be recorded of the currents in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and on both sides of Cuba—and 
if this theory be correct, there must be correspond- 
ing currents in the Pacific. The solution of this 
question would be a worthy employment of the 
public vessels of the United States. 

Puncn is not so good as he was. 
few specimens : 

Tue Frexcu in Atciers.—Lovery War!— 
The Christian French—employed in the civiliza- 
tion of the Moors—have made a bonfire of eight 
hundred men, women, and children! Eight hun- 
dred human creatures have been given to the 
flames—an offering to the stern necessity of war, 
of lovely war! Co.oneL Pewissier was the de- 
mon in command on the occasion. Beautiful are 
his laureis gathered in the caverns of the Dahara, 
manured by the roasted flesh and charred bones 
of a multitude of shepherds! 

The Akhbar speaks of the atrocity, as though it 
narrated the roasting of oxen for a public feast. 
When the Ouled Riahs first took refuge in the 
cavern, the gallant colonel offered them terms. 
They were refused. 

‘** This state of things continued till the night of 
the 19th, when, Josing all patience, and no longer 
having a hope of otherwise subduing these gage 
who formed a perpetual nucleus of revolt in the 
country, the fire was renewed and rendered intense. 
During this time the cries of the unhappy wretch- 
es, who were being suffocated, were dreadful, and 
then nothing was heard but the erackling of the 
fagots. This silence spoke volumes. The troops 
entered and found 500 dead bodies. About 150, 
who still breathed, were brought into the fresh air, 
but a portion of them died afterwards.” 

Later accounts show that, in all, Colonel Pelis- 
sier has sent eight hundred souls to bear witness 
against him at the day of judgment! 

We know that the wisest, the most humane 
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government, may at times be compromised by the 
stupidity, the brutality of its instruments ; but if 
it fail to punish the offender, then it is a sharer of 
the or 

Louis-Philippe prides himself upon being a very 
respectable king ; a monarch with a proper notion 
of all the domestic virtues. It is said he is a hu- 
mane man ; not atall the military bloodhound that 
Young France, in its love of gore and glory, sighs 
for. We therefore wait, with much interest, to 
see what his royal benevolence will do with the 
man-roasting colonel. Will he rebuke and call 
home the murderous incendiary, or will he suffer 
him to add to the heap of human ashes that alrea- 
dy make an accursing monument to his memory! 

It is in this way that the French are to civilize 
the Arabs—in this way that the benighted infidels 
are to be taught the lovely meekness of the Chris- 
tian faith! One omission may be placed to the 
account of the colonel. When the roasting was 
over, wherefore did he not order the celebration 
of Te Deum to complete the blasphemy ! 

There is, of course, a party in France who will 
sing songs of triumph to the colonel, seeing that 
he is only working out the mission of a conqueror, 
Indeed, we should not be surprised if—on his 
return to France—he were presented with some 
tangible testimonial of the admiration of the chil. 
dren of glory. We beg, with all deference, te 
propose a fagot in bronze. 


InTERCHANGE OF Prisoners.—By a recent ar- 
rangement between this country and the govern- 
ments of the United States and France, we are 
able to exchange criminals, but, by some flaw in 
the treaty, we have not been able to get our crimi- 
nals back again. A bill has just been brought in 
to rectify this error, and we would suggest the 
addition of a schedule, giving a sort of rate of 
exchange, or table of the comparative value of 
criminals, in the style of our old friend Bonny 
castle. Thus we might say, in— 

American Measure. 
20 Pickpockets make 1 Swindler. 
6 Swindlers . . . 1 Fraudulent Bankrupt. 
10 Fraudulent Bankrupts 1 Felon. 
4Felons ... 1 Burglar. 
50 Burglars . 1 American Repudiator. 
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And so on through the whole of the criminal cata- 
logue. 

We might have also a criminal city article, 
with the Culprits’ Exchange Intelligence, giving 
the different values of the numerous securities, 
from handcuffs, which might be quoted at 2 pre- 
mium, down to bail, at a discount, or police sur- 
veillance at par, with a shade or two in favor of the 
French markets. We presume that for a good 
lumping American thief England would be expect- 
ed to give a lot of small change in the shape of a 
quantity of petty larceners. 

One country might draw bills on the other for 
fifty felons, payable at sight, or circular notes 
might be given, entitling the holder to take up a 
certain quantity of criminals at various points of 
the continent. The idea is altogether a very rich 
one, but if it is to be carried to perfection, a few 
— hints should be acted on as speedily as pos- 
sible. 


Maraerace In Hien Lire.—We hear that a mat- 
rimonial alliance is on the ¢apis between Daniel 
O'Connell, Esq., M. P., and Mrs. Molly Maguire, 
of Maguire’s Grove. The estates of the interest- 
ing couple are contiguous ; and we hear there are 
to be bonfires over the whole country in celebration 
of the event. Batitywuack Biunpersuss. 





Tue Spectator thus discourses of the ‘* En- 
croaching policy of the United States.’’ 


A few years ago, some citizens of the United 
States were invited by the Mexican government to 
settle in Texas; a number of their countrymen 
followed ; and before long the immigrants set up 
the standard of revolt, and declared the province 
they had been invited to settle in an independent 
republic: the United States citizens who did this 
now declare their wish to be annexed to the Unit- 
ed States, and that government sends troops to 
protect them against Mexico. 

The same maneuvre is in progress in Califor- 
nia. A number of United States traders have 
formed establishments in the neighborhood of 
Monterey ; some United Siates agriculturists have 
been invited or encouraged to settle in the valley 
of the river Sacramento. In all the ephemeral 
revolutions of California—the successive attempts 
to declare the province an independent republice— 
the settlers from the United States have taken an 
obtrusively active part. As yet, the inhabitants 
of Spanish race are a majority in California, and 
refuse to separate from their Mexican country- 
men ; but as soon as the Anglo-American settlers 
become the majority—and immigrations from the 
United States are daily swelling their numbers— 
the project to declare California an independent 
republic will be carried through; and who can 
doubt that the next step of the citizens of the 
United States by whom this is effected will be to 
apply for admission into the Union ? 

o unbiased person will deny that these are, to 
say the least, suspicious proceedings. The law 
of nations recognizes a right on the part of civil- 
ized nations—a right exercised with no sparing 
hand by the United States government itself—to 
taboo for its own use a larger extent of territory 
unoceupied, or occupied only by pemage tribes, 
than their population can immediately fill up. For 
any state by force of arms to appropriate territory 
thus tabooed by another, would be a breach of 


international law. For a state to encourage its | 
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citizens to settle emigrants in such a territory, to 
look quietly on while they quarrel with the gov 
ernment before a dozen years pass over their head, 
violently eject the constituted authorities, and de- 
clare themselves an independent republic, and then 
to receive overtures of ‘‘ annexation’? from them 
and send troops to their assistance—if not a 
aa looks very like an evasion of international 
aw. 

The lust of the United States government and 
people to appropriate the territory of their neigh- 
bors is not confined to the southern frontier. Pass- 
ing over the popular cry, encouraged by the presi- 
dent that the whole of Oregon must be theirs, as 
palliated by the absence of any final decision in 
that case of disputed possession, the language in 
which Lieutenant Maury, a government employé, 
is allowed if not encouraged to write about Canada 
has nothing equivocal in it. 

‘** Look at the map: the eastern waters of Lake 
Huron reach within twenty or thirty miles of Lake 
Ontario. A straight line across here, from one 
lake to the other, is the natural boundary of the 
United States. It was never intended that a great 
country like this should have its parts separated 
as they are here, by the most military and grasp- 
ing nation in the world. Here you see a long 
strip of foreign territory obtruding itself between 
two States of the Union, and reaching down for 
several degrees of latitude into the very heart of 
the country. * * * France, nor England, nor any 
other nation of the Old World, would permit such 
dangerous proximity, such thrusting of foreign 
territory beyond the safe and natural limits of 
national boundaries. Nor should we, the greatest 
of the new, permit such a thing longer than it can 
be honorably avoided.”’ 

The ‘* most military and grasping nation in the 
world”? almost to a man approved of the Ashbur- 
ton treaty, which awarded to the State of Maine 
a long strip of land protruding into the British 
territory exactly as the peninsula between Lakes 
Huron and Ontario protrudes into the United States 
territory. This eagerness of the citizens and rulers 
of the Union to round their territories at the ex- 
pense of all their neighbors, is as inconsistent 
with the principles on which their political consti- 
tution 1s based as the maintenance of slavery. 
Even in Europe, it is now the national character 
of the inhabitants that decides to what state a terri- 
tory shall belong. This principle restored to Ger- 
many in 1814-15 extensive tracts on the west side 
of the Rhine ; this principle regulated the division 
of territory between Belgium and Holland. But 
the citizens of the United States, like the Euro- 
pean despots of old, claim territories on the ground 
that they are necessary to their military defences, 
regardless of the views and wishes of the occu- 
pants. The inhabitants of the peninsula of Canada 
West are the most prononcé English (or Scotch, 
who are still more national) of the Canadians. 
They believe that the connexion with England is 
conducive to their interests ; they are anxious that 
the career of civil and military employment in 
England should remain open to their children as 
British-born subjects. But the free citizens of a 
republic, which exists by virtue of the axiom that 
the will of the citizens is the sole and sufficient 
groundwork of a state’s independence and form 
of government, are eagerly looking out for an 
opportunity to compel the “‘ State of Toronto”’ to 
annex itself to their Union, by force of arms.— 
Spectator, 2 Aug. 
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FIFTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
{Continued from page 350. ] 


Gicantic Birp.—The Secretary read a paper 
from Mr. Bonomi, ‘ On a Gigantic Bird scul 
tured on the Tomb of an Officer of the Household 
of Pharaoh.’’ ‘‘ In the gallery of organic remains 
in the British Museum are two large slabs of the 
new red sandstone formation, on which are im- 
pressed the footsteps or tracks of birds of various 
sizes, apparently of the stork species. These 
geological specimens were obtained through the 
agency of Dr. Mantell from Dr. Deane, of Massa- 
chusetts, by whom they were discovered in a 
quarry near Turner’s Falls. There have also 
been discovered by Capt. Flinders, on the south 
coast of New Hoiland, in King George’s Bay, 
some very large nests measuring twenty-six feet 
in cireumference and thirty-two inches in height ; 
resembling, in dimensions, some that are described 
by Capt. Cook, as seen by him on the north-east 
coast of the same island, about 15° south latitude. 
It would appear, by some communicatiors made to 
the editor of the Atheneum, that Prof. Hitchcock 
of Massachusetts had suggested that these colossal 
nests belonged to the Moa, or gigantic bird of 
New Zealand ; of which several species have been 
determined by Prof. Owen, from bones sent to 
him from New Zealand, where the race is now 
extinct, but possibly at the present time inhabiting 
the warmer climate of New Holland, in which 
place both Capt. Cook, and recently Capt. Flind- 
ers, discovered these large nests. Between the 
years 1821 and 1823, Mr. James Burton discov- 
ered on the west coast or Egyptian side of the 
Red Sea, opposite the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
at a place called Gebel Ezzeit, where for a con- 
siderable distance, the margin of the sea is inac- 
cessible from the Desert, three colossal nests with- 
in the space of one mile. These nests were not in 
an equal state of preservation ; but, from one more 
perfect than the others, he judged them to be 
about fifteen feet in height, or, as he observed, 
the height of a camel and its rider. These nests 
were composed of a mass of heterogeneous mate- 
rials, piled up in the form of a cone, and suffi- 
ciently well put together to insure adequate solidity. 
The diameter of the cone at its base was estimated 
as nearly equal to its height, and the apex, which 
terminated in a slight concavity, measured about 
two feet six inches, or three feet in diameter. 
The materials of which the great mass was com- 
posed were sticks and weeds, fragments of wreck, 
and the bones of fishes; but in one was found the 
thorax of a man, a silver watch made by George 
Prior, a London watchmaker of the last century, 
celebrated throughout the East, and in the nest or 
basin at the apex of the cone, some pieces of 
woollen cloth and an old shoe. That these nests 
had been but recently constructed was sufficiently 
evident from the shoe and watch of the ship- 
wrecked pilgrim, whose tattered clothes and 
whitened bones were found at no great distance ; 
but of what genius or species had been the archi- 
tect and occupant of the structure Mr. Burton 
could not, from his own observation, determine. 
From the accounts of the Arabs, however, it was 
presumed that these nests had been occupied b 
remarkably large birds of the stork kind, whic 
had deserted the coast hut a short time previous to 
Mr. Burton’s visit. To these facts,’’ said Mr. 
Bonomi, ‘‘ 1 beg to add the following remarks :— 





Among the most ancient records of the primeval 
civilization of the human race that have come 
down to us, there is described, in the language 
the most universally intelligible, a gigantic stork 
bearing, with respect to a man of ordinary dimen- 


p-| sions, the proportions exhibited in the drawing 


before you, which is faithfully copied from the 
original document. It is a bird of white plumage, 
straight and large beak, long feathers in the tail ; 
the male bird has a tuft at the back of the head, 
and another at the breast: its habits apparently 
gregarious. This very remarkable painted basso- 
relievo is sculptured on the wall, in the tomb of an 
officer of the household of Pharaoh Shufu, (the 
Suphis of the Greeks,) a monarch of the fourth 
dynasty, who reigned over Egypt, while yet a 
great part of the delta was intersected by lakes 
overgrown with the papyrus—while yet the 
smaller ramifications of the parent stream were 
inhabited by the crocodile and hippopotamos— 
while yet, as it would seem, that favored land had 
not been visited by calamity, nor the arts of peace 
disturbed by war, so the sculpture in these tombs 
intimate, for there is neither horse nor instrument 
of war in any one of these tombs. At that period, 
the period of the building of the Great Pyramid, 
which, according to some writers on Egyptian 
matters, was in the year 2100 B.c., which, on 
good authority, is the 240th year of the deluge, 
this gigantic stork was an inhabitant of the delta, 
or its immediate vicinity ; for, as these very inter- 
esting documents relate, it was occasionally en- 
trapped by the peasantry of the delta, and brought 
with other wild animals as matters of curiosity to 
the great landholders or farmers of the products 
of the Nile—of which circumstance this painted 
sculpture is a representation, the catching of fish 
and birds, which in these days occupied a large 
portion of the inhabitants. The birds and fish 
were salted. That this document gives no exag- 
gerated account of the bird may be presumed from 
the just proportion that the quadrupeds, in the 
same picture, bear to the men who are leading 
them ; and, from the absence of any representation 
of these birds in the less ancient monuments of 
Egypt, it may also be reasonably conjectured they 
disappeared soon after the period of the erection 
of these tombs. With respect to the relation 
these facts bear to each other, I beg to remark 
that the colossal nests of Capts. Cook and Flind- 
ers, and also those of Mr. James Burton, were all 
on the sea shore, and all of those about an equal 
distance from the equator. But whether the 
Egyptian birds, as deseribed in those very ancient 
sculptures, bear any analogy to those recorded in 
the last pages of the great stone book of nature. 
(the new red sandstone formation,) or whether 
they bear analogy to any of the species deter- 
mined by Prof. Owen from the New Zealand 
fossils, Iam not qualified to say, nor is it indeed 
the object of this paper to discuss; the intention 
of which being rather to bring together these 
facts, and to associate them with that recorded at 
Gezah, in order to call the attention of those who 
have opportunity of making further research into 
this interesting matter.”’ . 

Mr. H. Strickland remarked, that the instances 
of gigantic birds, both recent and fossil, enumer- 
ated by M. Bonomi, though interesting in them- 
selves, had little or no mutual connexion. The 
artists of ancient Egypt were wont to set the laws 
of perspective and proportion at defiance, so that 
the fact of the birds here represented being taller 
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than the men who were leading them by no means 
implied the former existence of colossal birds in 
Egypt. Indeed, in this very painting the foot of 
a human figure is introduced, probably that of a 
prince or hero, whose proportions are as much 
larger than those of the birds in question as the 
other human figures are smaller. He considered 
the birds here figured to be either storks, or 
demoiselle cranes, or egrets, all of which are 
common in Egypt. The gigantie nests found by 
Mr. Burton on the coast of the Red Sea deserved 
further examination ; but the size of a nest by no 
means implied that the bird which formed it was 
large also, for the Australian Megapodius, a bird 
not larger than a fowl, makes a nest of enormous 
proportiohs, 

‘* Trape anp Navication or Norway,”’ being 
the abstract of a Report made to the Government 
by J. B. Crowe, Esq., Consul General for Nor- 
way. ‘The chief exports are wood, fish, and min- 
erals. The wood consists of deals cut in twelve 
feet lengths, and balks either round or square. 
Proprietors of forests are under no restrictions as 
to felling ; they generally cut down the trees in 
autumn or winter, and convey them to a river to be 
floated down the stream. The reproduction of the 
timber is believed to be equal to the consumption. 
Formerly England was the chief market for Nor- 
wegian produce, and had in return the almost ex- 
clusive trade in manufactures ; but since the estab- 
lishment of discriminating duties in favor of Cana- 
dian timber the English trade has fallen, and the 
consumption of English manufactures greatly de- 
creased. Hamburgh and the German states have 
become markets for Norwegian produce, and the 
manufactures of Germany have superseded those 
of England. The annual average quantities of 
timber exported in the seven years from 1835 to 
1841, were 618,769 loads of 50 cubic feet, which, 
with firewood, hoops, and other less valuable tim- 
ber, may be deemed worth 435,000/. The fishe- 
ries rank next in importance to the forest, and 
affurd the chief occupation to Norwegian industry. 
The exports consist of stock-fish, round and split, 
clip-fish, salted cod, and halibut, liver and shark 
oil, and live lobsters. Stockfish is chiefly exported 
to the Catholic countries of southern Europe. 
The exports fluctuate from the varying nature of 
the fishing trade, but in 1841 they were, stockfish, 
14,196 tons, clip-fish, 11,285 tons, herrings 608,- 
086 barrels, cod-roes, 20,217 barrels, liver and 
shark oils, 41,715 barrels, and 552,272 lobsters. 
Salmon for several years has ceased to be an 
article of export. The disappearance of this fish 
is attributed to the swarms of sharks which 
have recently taken possession of the banks 
off the coast. These were first observed in 
1841, and in 1842 eight vessels were fitted out 
for the new fishery, and captured no less than 
20,000 sharks, without any apparent diminu- 
tion of the supply. The quantity of oil obtained 
was about 1,000 barrels. The mineral trade is 
not of much importance, but there is something 
curious in the fur trade, principally carried on 
with Russia. The greater part of the skins sold 
by the Norwegians are obtained from the Ham- 
burgh merchants, who bay them in London from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; the Norwegians 
convey them to Finmark, from whence they are 
taken to Moscow and sold to the caravan traders 
for the purpose of being bartered with the Chinese 
for tea at Kiachta! The Norwegian shipping is 
on the increase, principally owing to the laws 





which require’ masters of vessels to give proof of 
their knowledge and skill by undergoing a strict 
examination. 


Savines Banxs.—Mr. G. R. Porter read a 
“Sketch of the Progress and Present Extent of 
Savings Banks in the United Kingdom.’’—After 
a few preliminary remarks on their political and 
moral value, he stated that these institutions owed 
their origin to Miss Priscilla Wakefield, who in 
1804 induced six gentlemen residing at Totten- 
ham to receive deposits from laborers and ser- 
vants, paying 5 per cent. as interest. Four years 
later eight persons, half of whom were ladies, 
took upon themselves the same responsibility at 
Bath. he first savings bank regularly organ- 
ized was formed at Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire ; its 
success led to many imitations, so that before any 
legislative provision had been made for their man- 
agement, there were seventy savings banks in 
England, four in Wales, and four in Ireland. In 
1817 an act was passed to encourage banks of 
savings in England and Ireland, but it was not 
extended to Scotland until 1835. Tabular state- 
ments of the progress of these banks illustrated 
their great success, but we shall only take for 
comparison the returns of two years, 1830 and 
1844 :— 


Amount. 
1830, 367,812 12,287,606 


Years. Depositors. 


England, ; 1844, 832,290 25,112,865 
1830 10,204 314,903 
Wales, ; 1844, 18,690 599,796 
1830 34,201 905,056 
Ireland, ; 1844, 91,243 2,749,017 


ain 1830, 412,217 13,507,565 
Unit. Kingdom, ; 1844, 1,012,047 29,504,861 


The deposits are found to be greatest in the years 
when provisions are cheap and abundant. Instead 
of giving the absolute numbers we shall quote the. 
centesimal proportions of the different classes of 
contributors. 
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The average balances to the credit of each depos- 
itor in 1844 were, in England 30/., Wales 32/., 
Ireland 30/., Scotland 14/., and United Kingdom 
29/. Tables were then given of the operations of 
the banks in the several counties. Next to Mid- 
dlesex, Devonshire exhibited the greatest amount 
of deposits in proportion to the population, and 
this satisfactory result was attributed to the admi- 
rable management of the Exeter Savings Bank. 
Lancashire exhibited a very low amount of de- 
posits, but this was explained by the fact that 
operatives find a more profitable investment for 
their money. Some fears were expressed of the 
efféct of the reduction in the rate of interest; and 
the tables of classification of depositors formed by 
the Exeter and the Manchester Savings Banks 
were produced and recommended for imitation. 
The Bishop of Norwich directed attention to 
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the evidence afforded by the savings banks of the |temperature should be observed. Experiments 
improved condition of Ireland, not only materi-| were made to show that the repulsive power of 
ally, but morally, and attributed it to the diffusion | the spheroidal fluid existed, not merely between it 
of the national system of education, and the pro- | and the hot plate, but between it and other fluids. 
gress of temperance. Dr. Cooke Taylor and the | Ether and water thus repelled each other, and 
Mayor of Cork confirmed what the right reverend | water rested on and rolled over turpentine. The 
prelate had stated, and adduced evidence of the | bursting of steam-boilers came next under con- 
great improvement of the Irish people in their | sideration; and it was shown that many serious 
food, clothing, and habitations. Signor Enrico|explosions may be referred to the phenomena 
Meyer gave an account of the moral effect pro-| under consideration. Ina great many cases, the 
duced by savings banks in Tuscany, and related |explosions have occurred during the cooling of 
some facts confirming the great national value of |the boilers after the withdrawal of the fire. An 
the temperance movement in Ireland. experiment was shown in proof of the view enter- 
tained by M. Boutigny. A sphere of copper, 
on the Spheroidal State of Bodies, and its Appli- pceanbityn om * Pig be bs ete arte } pg 
cation to Steam Boilers, and on the Freezing of al Git de P fn th ene me 1 . th ’ 
Water in Red-hot Vessels,” by Prof. Boutigny. | *” ie : stab! ed. ‘shin, Aa Foy het 
—Prof. Boutigny, who made his communication = me a ¥ra hen Se reed Boe., 
in the French language, first proceeded to show psy violenen ~~ bode to out with explo- 
that a drop of water projected upon a red-hot plate cite, d ‘adie lieing” The ae 4 BS oy ry soa rae 
does not touch it; but that a repulsive action is Sitell of ‘ Serta ied tea on 6 a a 
exerted between the plate and the fluid, which eucininloies Fm ie . Gus Wis Veteees of wit- 
keeps the latter in a state of rapid vibration. At). ...:) the tris Boe. fie Wieeclf Tt was 
a white heat, this repulsion acts with the greatest | ; veautifall Bascom a by M. Bouthny. fa the 
energy, whilst it ceases, and the ordinary process followin gS voigs: at ¢ 4 latina 5: FE walk 
of evaporation takes place at a voi — insaatie te 3 glowing onal A aaa py sn ‘idiiaes 
The temperature of the water whilst in the sphe- ss 4) : 

roidal aaa is found to be only 96°, and this tem- ye ee oe sar pte Pj veel cy her 
perature is maintained so long as the heat of the : d he y d . . 

plate is kept up. To bring this water to the a” TI rae aad be PP ee okie Hert 
boiling point, (to 212°,) it is therefore necessary to | |) alts g Pith pone =, on rete xd ‘ie 
cool the plate. These phenomena are explained reer apa “<> ri u ‘4 ar ps ae 7 aes Pade of 
by M. Boutigny on the supposition that the sphere | | ¢ ‘Colt Dreger abtog oe “ft Bn Pi et dincle 
of water has a perfect reflecting surface, and con- Siemiil aind idle yrwmd sak of th ak Sar wed 
sequently that the heat of the incandescent plate is | 1», e d ay th : ‘ten See 
reflected back upon it; and some experiments eT ee ee 


have been made, which show that this is the case,| American Lanovaces.—Dr. R. G. Latham 
the plate becoming visibly redder over those parts |‘‘ On the Ethnography of the American Lan- 
on which the vibrating globule played. Several | guages.”.—He opened by explaining the extent 
experiments were made in proof of this necessary |of the Esquimaux tongues, by pointing out the 
cooling to produce ebullition. ‘The red-hot plate, | character of their locality as being the one that we 
with its spheroidal drop, was removed from the should naturally expect to find transitional to the 
spiyt-lamp, and after a minute or two, the water | fo language of America and Asia, stated, however, 
began to boil, and was rapidly dissipated in steam. |that they had been cut off on both sides by broad 
Ammonia and ether were shown, although so lines of separation. These lines he considered ex- 
exceedingly volatile, to act in the same manner; |aggerated. Between them and the Athabascan, 
the ether, however, being decomposed whilst in | between the Athabascan and Cooloch, between the 
the vibratory condition, in the same manner as it|Cooloch and Oregon, between the Oregon and 
is by the action of platina wire, forming a peculiar | Californian, he could draw no definite lines, The 
acid. ledine put upon the heated plate became | Californian passed into the Mexican, the Mexican 
fluid, and revolved in the same manner as other | into those of South America. On the other hand 
fluids, no vapors escaping whilst the high temper-|the Curile, Corean, and Japanese tongues were 
atvre of the metal was maintained; but when | akin to the Esquimaux,so were the Siberian. He 
alowed to cool to the point of dull redness, it was | was satisfied that the common-place view was the 
immediately dissipated in violet vapors. The ni-|true one; viz., that the Esquimaux languages 
trate of ammonia fused on the glowing hot plate, |connected the Old and New Worlds. He further 
and vibrated with great energy ; but on cooling | added that the glossarial affinities of the Poly- 
the capsule, the salt entered into vivid combus- | synthetic tongues were as real as their grammati- 
tion. ‘The repulsive action was shown by plung- | cal analogies. 

ing a lump of silver at a glowing red heat intoa| The American minister remarked that the di- 
glass of water. As long as its bright redness was | visions of Dr. Latham did not agree with those 
maintained, there was no ebullition; but as it|recognized by the American scholars. He ob- 
slowly cooled, boiling took place. In this experi- ‘served that the languages of the United States 
ment, it appeared as if the glowing metal formed | were classed in eight divisions ; that between these 
around itself an atmosphere ; and the contiguous | there was certainly a general affinity such as be- 
surfaces of the water appeared like a silvered | tween the more distant languages of the Old 
plate. The application of the principles involved | World ; that the difference between the American 
in these phenomena to the tempering of metals | tongues was not so great as to make against the 
was then explained. Ifa metal to be tempered is general unity of the human race: but that still it 
in a highly incandescent state, the necessary hard- bens sé great as to render the processes by which 
ening will not take place on plunging it into alliances were shown between them, convertible 
water. It is, therefore, necessary that a certain towards showing alliances between any other lan- 
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ages whatever. He did not see what sense Dr. 
fee gave to the word affinity, and desired to 
see the details by which the eight isolated classes 
were run into each other, and the particular facts 
by which the current divisions were broken down. 
The contrast between the grammatical analogy 
and the glossarial differences of the American 
tongues was generally reco 
however, instead of explaining it, denied its ex- 
istence.—Dr. Latham replied, that he had ab- 
stained from details merely on the score of time ; 
that he would now enter on them but briefly ; that 
he must be excused if he supposed that they were 
but partially acquainted with the details of trans- 
atlantic scholars in this department, but that he 
would now take up the subject in special regard 
to the attention which the honorable minister 
had paid to his statements from the point were 
they had left it. He differed with Gallatin and 
others, but he owned that he combated them with 
weapons which they themselves supplied. He 
spoke with praise upon the pains taken by the 
American War Department to procure the Indian 
vocabularies. In respect to the Natchez, Uche, 
Attacapa, Adaine, and Chetimacha vocabularies, 
he believed that Gallatin himself only meant his 
groups to be provisional. The division, however, 
between the Algonquin and Iroquois groups was 
considered real. This he broke down. Both 
were allied to third languages, e. g. the Eskimo. 
Both could be shown allied to each other, if we 
dealt with many dialects en masse. The Cherokee 
was Caddo, and as such Catawba also. The ques- 
tion between the Creek and Choctah tongues, was 
one of definitions only. Exceptions might be 
taken to his modes of indirect and collective com- 
parison, but he believed them to be legitimate and 
recognized instruments of criticism. 


Lorpv Rosse’s Tetescorpe.—‘ On the Nebula 25 
Herschel, or 61 of Messier’s Catalogue,’’ by the 
Earl of Rosse.—Lord Rosse exhibited to the Sec- 
tion what he called his working plan of this neb- 
ula, and explained his method. He first laid 
down, by an accurate scale, the great features of 
the nebula as seen in his smallest telescope, 
which, being mounted equatorially, enabled him 
to take accurate measurements; he then filled in 
the other parts, which could not be distinguished 
in that telescope, by the aid of the great telescope, 
but as the equatorial mounting of this latter was 
not yet complete, he could not lay these smaller 
portions down with rigorous accuracy ; yet as he 
had repeatedly gone over them, and verified them 
with much care, though by estimation, he did not 
think the drawing would be found to need much 
future correction. 

Sir J. Herschel said he could not explain to 
the Section the strong feelings and emotion with 
which he saw this old and familiar acquaintance 
in the very new dress in which the more power- 
ful instrument of Lord Rosse had presented it. He 
then rapidly sketched on a sheet of paper the ap- 
pearance under which he had been accustomed to 
see it, which was a nucleus surrounded by a ring- 
shaped nebulous light, with a nebulous curve 
stretching from one part of the ring to nearly the 
opposite. This had very strongly suggested to 
his mind what our system of stars, surrounded by 
the milky way, dividing into its two great 
branches, would appear if seen from a sufficient 
distance. But now this nebula is shown in such a 
way as greatly to modify, if not totally to change, 
former impressions. In the first place, under the 


gnized. Dr. Latham, 
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examination of the more powerful instrument the 
nucleus became distinctly resolved into its constit- 
vent stars, which his telescope was not powerful 
enough to accomplish ; and it now turned out that 
the appearance which he had taken for a second 
branch of the ring, was a nebulous offshoot, 
stretching from the principal nebula, and connect- 
ing it with a neighboring much smaller one. This 
was to him quite a new feature in the history of 
nebule. The general appearance of the nebula, 
as now presented, strongly suggested the leading 
features of the shell of a snail rather than a ring. 
He felt a delight he could not express when he 
contemplated the achievements likely to be per- 
formed by this splendid telescope ; and he felt no 
doubt that, by opening up new scenes of the 
grandeur of creation, it would tend to elevate 
and ennoble our conceptions of the great and be- 
neficent Architect ; the raising of our thoughts to 
whom should be the aim of all our researches, » 
the advancing of our knowledge of Him, and the 
grateful tracing of the benefits and blessings with 
which He has surrounded us, was the noblest aim 
of all that deserved the name of science. 


Heat or Sotar Spots.—‘‘ On the Heat of the 
Solar Spots,’’ by Prof. Henry, of Princeton Col- 
lege, New Jersey.—Sir D. Brewster read an 
extract of a letter which he had just received from 
Prof. Henry, who had recently been engaged in a 
series of experiments on the heat of the sun, as 
observed by means of a thermo-electrical apparatus 
applied to an image of the luminary thrown on a 
screen from a telescope inadark room. He found 
that the solar spots were perceptibly colder than 
the surrounding light surface. Prof. Henry also 
converted the same apparatus into a telescope, by 
placing the thermo-pile in room of the eye-glass 
of a reflecting telescope. ‘The heat of the smallest 
cloud on the verge of the horizon was instantane- 
ously perceptible, and that of a breeze four or five 
miles off could also be readily perceived. 


Foe Rixes.—*‘ On Fog-rings observed in Amer- 
ica,’ by Sir D. Brewster.—This paper had 
been communicated to Sir D. Brewster by Sir 
John P. Boileau, respecting a fog bow which had 
been seen in January, 1808, by Sir George Ross, 
when off the Montgomery Reach, in the Potomac, 
in Virginia. Early in the morning a milk-white 
fog came on, so thick thet the captain of the packet 
found it necessary to anchor, not knowing where 
he was. About half-past eleven he came up to 
Sir George, and remarked that they should bave 
all clear soon, ‘‘ for the fog-eater was come.’’ The 
captain explained himself by pointing to the head 
of the vessel, where there was visible a ring of 
thicker white fog than that in which they were 
enveloped, apparently about 60 feet in diameter, 
the belt of the ring appearing about 2 feet broad. 
Within this ring was another, 2 feet in diameter, 
suspended in its centre, and with prismatic colors. 
It lasted about 20’ or 30’, when the fog cleared 
away. ‘There was a severe frost on the following 
day. 


Sounps unper Water.—* On the Sounds pro- 
duced by one of the Notonectide under Water,”’ 
by Mr. Ball.—He stated, that the fact having 
been mentioned to him some two years since, he 
had not had an opportunity of testing the observa- 
tion until within the last few days, when a speci- 
men was brought to him in an ordinary jeily glass ; 
it was, he believed, the Corriza afinis. When 
suspended in the water, about four inches below 











the surface, it emitted three short chirrups, and 
then a long, cricket-like sound. It appears, the 
sounds are emitted in the evening and night, and 
are so loud that they may be heard in an adjoining 
room, and are continued during the night. Mr. 
Ball stated, that time did not permit him to make 
any accurate observation ; but he thought the mat- 
ter so curious, that he noticed it with the view of 
attracting the attention of entomologists, in the 
hope of obtaining an explanation of the manner in 
which this noise is produced under water. 


Gvano.— On the Discovery of Guano in the 
Faroe Islands,’ by the Rev. W. C. Trevelyan. 
—This guano occurs principally on the shelves 
commonly from 8 to 20 feet wide, which are formed 
by the disintegration of the softer beds in the lofty 
precipices, often rising to the height of more than 
1,000, and in one instance above 2,000 feet. Of 
such places, sheltered by the projecting rocks 
above, the sea fowl take advantage, and consider- 
able deposits of guano are found there, often the 
collection of many years ; though in some instances 
when it accumulated so much as, from its slope 
towards the sea, to make an insecure resting place 
for the eggs, the Faroese, who did not know its 
value, but to whom the birds, both on account of 
their feathers, and for food, were of great impor- 
tance, shovelled it off into the sea. Now, how- 
ever, they have learnt at least its commercial worth, 
and collect it carefully ;—in many places at con- 
siderable risk, the collectors being let down by 
ropes to the ledges, whence they lower the guano 
into boats below. 


Sream Hammer.—Dr. Greene followed, with 
a description of Mr. Nasmyth’s Steam Hammer 
for Pile Driving. This machine has been de- 
scribed at former meetings of the association. Dr. 
Greene now read a letter received from Mr. Nas- 
myth, dated Devonport, in which it was stated that 
at the first trial with a part of the machine at the 
manufactory it drove a pile 14 inches square, and 


18 feet in length, 15 feet into the ground with 20 | 


blows of the monkey, the machine then working 70 
strokes a minute ; the ground was a coarse ground 
imbedded in a strong tenacious clay, performing 
this work in 17 seconds. The entire machine is 
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same momentum, as got, on the old principle, by 
a light weight moving with great velocity, than 
the state of the heads of the piles as driven by 
each process. Dr. Green drew attention to a 
sketch of two heads of piles, one 56 feet long 
driven by a monkey of 12 ewt., falling from a 
great height, and making only one blow in five 
minutes, and requiring 20 hours to drive it; this, 
though protected by a hoop of iron, is so split and 
shattered on the head, that it would require to be 
re-headed to drive it any further. The other, 
although 66 feet long, was not even supported by 
an iron hoop, and the head is as smooth as if it 
were dressed off with a new plane. It was driven 
with a hammer 50 ewt. and only 3 feet fall, mak- 
ing 70 blows a minute. 


Ramtway Grapients.—Mr. Fairbairn read a 
communication on the subject of Railway Gradi- 
ents—the object of which was to show the impor- 
tance of economizing the first cost of railways, by 
introducing steep gradients in difficult districts, 
whereby the expenses attendant on tunnels, via- 
ducts, and lofty embankments, would be avoided ; 
whilst the author showed that the desired speed 
might be obtained by increasing the power of the 
locomotive. Originally, cylinders only of ten-inch 
diameter had been used, but at the present time, 
the engines are furnished with cylinders of 14, 16, 
and 18 inches diameter. The maximum speed 
which had been originally calculated on, was 10 
miles per hour, whereas, at the present time, the 
ordinary speed on the Great Western, with first- 
class gradients, is 40 miles. The paper was illus- 
trated by many experiments which had recently 
been made with regard to gradients on the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway. 

Mr. Whishaw confirmed these views by the re- 
sults of practical experiments to the extent of 
nearly 4,000 miles, on nearly all the lines of 
British railways. 


Monet or tHe Moon.—Sir J. Herschel exhib- 
ited a model of the globe of the moon in relief, 
expressing the forms and elevations of its moun- 
tains as seen in a good telescope. This beautiful 
and exquisite work he stated to be the perform- 
ance of a Hanoverian lady, Madame Witte; mod- 


now in full action at Devonport for the embank- | elled by her from actual observation through an 
ment to be erected there to keep out the sea, and | excellent Fraunhofer telescope, in a small obser- 


form a wet dock. 
beyond what he had dared even to hope for, and 
that it is truly laughable to see it stick vast 66-feet 
iles into the ground as a lady would stick pins 
into her pin-cushion. The entire of the operations 
required to be performed on each pile from the 
time it is floated alongside of the stage until it is 
embedded in the solid foundation of slate rock is 
only 44 minutes. The great stage which carries 
the machine, boiler, workmen, and everything 
necessary, trots along on its railway like a wheel- 
barrow and moves on, the diameter of a pile, the 
moment it has finished the last. It picks the pile 
up out of the water, hoists it high in the air, drops 
it into its exact place, then covers it with the great 
magic cap, which follows it as it sinks into the 
ground, then thump goes the monkey on its head, 
jumping away 70 jumps a minute. At the first 
stroke the pile sank 6 feet, its advance gradually 
diminishing until in the hard ground above the 
solid slate rock it was reduced to 9 inches. Noth- 
ing can better prove the superiority of the principle 
this invention, of getting the momentum by a 
heavy weight moving with small velocity over the 





He describes it as going far | vatory at the top of her own dwelling-house ; the 


selenographical positions and general contours of 
the principal craters and other leading features 
being first laid down on the smooth surface from 
Messrs. Beer and Maedler’s micrometrical meas- 
ures and charts. The diameter of the model is 
12 inches 8} lines, (Rheinland measure,) or one 
10,000 ,000th part of the moon’s actual diameter. 
The scale of heights is, however, necessarily 
enlarged to double this amount, as otherwise the 
relief would be too low for distinctness. The 
material is a composition of mastic and wax, and 
the whole is worked out in such perfection of 
detail as to represent every visible crater and 
mountain peak—nay, even the minuter lines of 
elevation which streak the so-called seas, &c., in 
their true forms and conventional proportions. In 
consequence, when properly illuminated, and 
placed at 30 or 40 feet distance, and viewed 
through a good telescope, the artificial is scarcely 
distinguishable from the real moon. The delicacy 
and precision of the work can only be appreciated 
by a microscopic examination. In fact, the whole 
model is stated by Madame Witte to have been 
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executed with the aid of magnifying glasses. Sir 
J. Herschel accompanied his explanation of this 
model with several remarks on the physical con- 
stitution of the moon in respect of climate, atmos- 
phere, moisture, &c., and compared its surface 
with the chart of part of Mount Etna, lent him 
for that purpose by Baron von Waltershausen, 
and with a drawing of his own of one of the prin- 
cipal craters as seen in his 20-feet reflector— 
placing the volcanic character of the ring moun- 
tains beyond all doubt. By the aid of a large 
chart by Messrs. Beer and Maedler, several of 
these, such as Aristarchus, Tycho, Kepler, Co- 

rnicus, &c., were pointed out, and their pecu- 
fiarities described—their places on the model be- 
ing fixed by the aid of brass circles, representing 
the moon’s equator and meridians. This work, it 
is understood, will be submitted to the inspection 
of the Astronomical Society, on the resumption of 
their meetings in November. Speaking of the 
climate of the mvon, Sir J. Herschel considered as 
probable the attainment of a very high temperature 
(far above that of boiling water) by its surface, 
after exposure to unmitigated and continual sun- 
shine during nearly a whole fortnight. The 
moon, therefore, when at the full, and for a few 
days after, must be, in some small degree, a 
source of heat to the earth; but this heat, being 
of the nature rather of culinary than of solar heat, 
(as emanating from a body below the temperature 
of ignition,) will never reach the earth’s surface, 
being arrested and absorbed in the upper strata of 
an atmosphere where its whole effect will neces- 
sarily be expended in the conversion of visible 
cloud into transparent vapor. The phenomenon 
of the rapid dissipation of cloud (in moderate 
weather) soon after the appearance of the full 
moon, (or of a moon so nearly full as to appear 
round to the unassisted eye,) which he stated 
himself to have observed on so many occasions as 
to be fully convinced of the reality of a strong 
tendency in that direction, seemed to him expli- 
cable only on this principle. On the conclusion of 
Sir J. Herschel’s explanation, Baron von Wal- 
tershausen entered into further particulars of the 
nature of the voleanic phenomena on the surface 
of Etna, as represented in the elaborate chart 
above alluded to, of the environs of Nicolosi, and 
pointed out many particulars of resemblance to 
the lunar voleanoes. 


Iron Furnaces.—*‘ On the Chemical Changes 
occurring in Tron Furnaces,’’ by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair and Prof. Bunsen (Report, 2d part.) —This 
report went very extensively intp the various meth- 
ods adopted by the authors to insure an accurate 
determination of all the gaseous products ‘of the 
hot-blast iron furnaces. It was found that coke- 
ing was effected in the furnace to the depth of 24 
feet—that the distillation of coal reached its 
maximum at the depth of 14 feet—that the for- 
mation of tar took place at between 17 and 14 
feet. Hence the coal had to travel 24 feet from 
the mouth of the body of the furnace to the 
boshes, to be entirely coked. A great diminu- 
tion of oxygen is found to occur at those points 
where the gases become developed, and hence 
they pass away without undergoing combustion— 
and it has been estimated that 91 per cent. of the 
heating material in the form of gaseous products 
is lost in the hot-blast furnaces. The combus- 
tible gases driven off from the furnaces were 
expelled with a force superior to that used in 
driving coal gas through the mains for the pur- 
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pose of lighting towns. These matters having 
been thoroughly examined—and all the gaseous 
product submitted to analysis, many of the results 
being of a very curious character—the authors 
suggest the propriety of building a canal just 
above the point at which the gases are given off, 
for the purpose of conveying these products to 
other parts, where their very high heating and 
illuminating powers may be employed advanta- 
geously. These gases in combustion, with a due 
supply of oxygen, would give a temperature 
higher than is necessary for smelting iron; and 
although the authors do not propose that it should 
be used for that purpose, they suggest the advan- 
tage of employing that waste material for heating 
steam apparatus—and many manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 


Lake Parima anp Guiana.—‘ On the Lake 
Parima, the El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and the Geography of Guiana,’’ by Sir R. Schom- 
burgk.—The author commenced by alluding to 
the ill-fated expeditions at the close of the 16th 
and commencement of the 17th centuries, in search 
of the E] Dorado and its reputed riches. Manoa, 
the capital of El Dorado, was said to be built on 
a large lake, which Hondius first represented in 
his map of Guiana as 200 leagues long and 40 
broad—assigning as its locality the isthmus be- 
tween the Rupununi and Rio Branco: subsequent 
geographers retained the Laguna Parima, or Mar 
Blanco, but varied its locality ; and although Hum- 
boldt, by reasoning founded upon personal experi- 
ence and the inspection of every document relating 
to the country, asserted that such a lake could 
have no real existence, yet within the last few 
years maps have been published upon which the 
lake still figures. At the time Humboldt pub- 
lished his Atlas, the regions north of the Amazon, 
three times as large as Spain, were unknown. It 
was this country which the author had been 
engaged in exploring since 1835; and the large 
maps which illustrated his paper proved the cor- 
rectness of Humboldt’s judgment. The fable of 
the ** Mar Blanco”’ had doubtless arisen from the 
annual inundations of the vast savannas between 
the Rupununi and Rio Branco and the Pacaraima 
Mountains and the thick forests of Essequibo, 
covering an extent of 14,000 square miles. These 
might once have formed an inland lake, but not 
within the historic period. The author then gave 
a sketch of the geography of Guiana—which, 
although the largest British colony in South 
America, was so little known as to be sometimes 
spoken of as an island. The province is bounded 
in its widest extent by the rivers Amazon and 
Orinoco, and comprises an area of 690,000 square 
miles ; the Casiquiare canal connects the Orinoco 
with the Rio Negro and the Amazon; so that, in 
this way, the province may be circumnavigated. 
The fertility of the country is surprising to those 
accustomed only to the vegetation of the tem- 
perate zone; brt the author gives it as his opin- 
ion, that no native of the north of Europe could 
endure the climate as laborers in the open air. 
The rivers of Guiana, aided by short over-land 

rtages, afford inland communication with Monte 

ideo at the mouth of the La Plata, with Cuzio, 
Lima, and Santa Fé de Bogota. The Parime and 
Pacaraima Mountains separate the fertile plains 
of the Lower Orinoco from those of the Rio 
Negro and the Amazon; the loftiest summits 
are in the most southern ranges, and in those most 
northerly. Maravacca, near the Orinoco, rises to 
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11,000 feet, and Roraima, the culminating point 
of the Pacaraima Mountains, is 8,000 feet above 
the sea; they are composed of the older red sand- 
stone, and exhibit mural cliffs 1,000 and 1,600 feet 
high. From the walls of the latter mountains the 
river Kamaiba precipitates itself, in a cascade of 
nearly 1,500 feet, surpassing the Cascade de 
Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, which is 1,266 feet. 
In the neighborhood of these mural mountains por- 
phyry, jasper and rock crystals were found. 


Mr. Lye. described the appearance he had no- 
ticed on the shore of the Bay of Fundy, where the 
tide rises and falls 60 or 70 feet, leaving extensive 
surfaces of red mud, which, after a succession of 
low tides, became baked by the sun and filled with 
eracks, so that slabs can be taken up and examin- 
ed: upon these he found impressions produced by 
a shower ten days before, ripple marks, and the 
foot-prints of a sand-piper. The lamination of the 
sand represented successive tides, and when split 
open exhibited similar markings to the first. One 
of these slabs he had presented to the British 
Museum, where it was exhibited in illustration of 
the slabs of red sandstone, with fossil footprints 
of birds, from Connecticut. 


Sussipence or THe Lanp.—‘*On the Subsi- 
dence of the Land at Puzzuoli,’’ by J. Smith, 
Esq.—When the writer visited the temple of 
Jupiter Serapis at Puzzuoli, in March, 1819, its 
floor was elevated about six inches above the level 
of the sea; but on the 11th of May in the present 

ear, it was covered to the depth of 18 inches at 
i water, and 28! at high tide; the sea being 
calm at the time. The custode of the building 
told Mr. Smith that this change was progressive, 
amounting to 1! English inch per annum: The 
cicerone, too, who had exercised his profession for 
30 years, said he knew a difference of at least 3 
feet 6 inches in the height of the sea upon the 
piers of the Bridge of Caligula, giving the same 
amount of subsidence yearly. There were, be- 
sides, many similar proofs in the partly submerged 
houses and causeways of Puzzuoli. ‘The perfora- 
tions of the Pholades in the columns indicate a 
former period, during which the temple remained 
submerged at a stationary level ; and contemporary 
accounts state that, by an instantaneous movement, 
it was lifted to some height above the sea, which 
receded nearly 200 paces, leaving an immense 
quantity of fish, which were collected by the in- 
habitants. This took place in Ocotber, 1538, im- 
mediately before the elevation of Monte Nuovo. 


Cretinism.— On Cretinism,’”? by Dr. Twin- 
ing.—Dr. Twining first described its forms and 
degrees. Marsden saw goitre in the valleys of the 
Ural, Baikal and Caucasian mountains ; Forbes in 
the Himalaya, and M’Clelland in the Shore Valley. 
Sir G. Staunton saw cretins in the narrow valleys 
of Tartary, and that they lead a mere animal life, 
acting alone from the impulse of their senses. In 
Africa there are only two parts known where 
goitre occurs. Leo Africanus saw goitre in the 
high mountains of Atlas in Morocco, and Mungo 
Park among the Kong mountains in Bambara. 
Of cretinism in America we have fuller accounts. 
Richardson saw goitre and Cretins on the banks 
of the Saskatchewan, and near the sources of the 
Elann and Friedeu rivers. Prof. Barton states 
goitre to be prevalent at Oneida among the Ameri- 
cans and the Dutch settlers, and in all the State of 
New York, near the Mohawk river. It occurs 
also in Lower Canada, in marshy districts. In 
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South America goitre occurs oo age of 
cretinism in Nicaragua and Sante F . Humboldt 
saw the most frightful cases of goitre on the Mag- 


idalena river, and chiefly higher, to the elevation 


of 6000 feet above the sea, on the high plain of 
Bogota, and states that the copper-colored natives 
were generally free from goitre. It occurs also in 
Quito and the Onachifla Valley near Lima, under 
various atmospheric influences, and on the Corde- 
rillas. In the Villarica Valley, in Brazil, 4,000 
feet above the sea, goitre is frequent, not only in 
man but animals, as the goat; and many villages 
are filled with cretins. Prof. Poffig states that in 
the Andes in Chili, on the east side, in some races 
he did not see a case of goitre ; and yet in the 
white inhabitants, who live exactly as the natives, 
it prevails in a great degree. On the Andes, be- 
tween Santa Rosa and Mendoza, the peasants 
dwell on the west side as high as 7,000 feet above 
the sea, and on the east to 6,000 feet, ard are free 
from goitre, but lower, at 3,500 feet, goitre is en- 
demic. ‘lhe nature of the formation seems to have 
no direct influence as a cause of cretinism, as cretins 
are found on all. It would seem that where the 
springs come from the limestone, goitre is most 
frequently endemic ; but as in many villages where 
goitre and cretinism prevail there is no lime, it 
cannot be the sole cause. Dr. Twining concluded 
by expressing a hope that the many travellers there 
assembled would, when investigating the geology 
or the races of the high mountain chains, not fer- 
get the state of the inhabitants of the valleys with 
regard to cretinism. That cretins can become 


‘healthy and intelligent has been proved by Dr. 


Guggenbiihl, in the success that his benevolent 
exertions at the Hospital for Cretin Children, on 
the Abendberg, near Interlachen, have met with ; 
but it can only be by the united efforts of many 
that a scientific account of eretinism can be attained. 
In order to facilitate such inquiries, Dr. Twining 
suggested the following method : first, to state the 
name of the place, its situation and elevation above 
the sea, and the race; secondly, the geological 
formation, springs and climate ; thirdly, the state 
of the houses and the habits—whether goitre only 
prevails, or is accompanied by cretinism. 





Trave Exnisitions.—Everywhere throughout 
Europe, the trades are coming forward as exhib- 
itors; and these industrial réunions form an easy 
and intelligible expression of a nation’s resources 
in that respect—exhibiting its deficiencies by com- 
parison with others, and furnishing the ready in- 
dex to a fitting system of interchanges. Great 
preparations are making at Warsaw for an exhi- 
bition of the kind, to take place there in the course 
of next month ; but which will probably represent 
rather the Imperial than the Polish means—efforts 
being made by the Russian cabinet to promote its 
system of fusion by inducing the merchants of St. 

etersburgh and lscscew to send their works to 
this exhibition.—At Vienna, the exhibitors are 
1,800 in number; and by far the most important 
amount of contributions is furnished by the prov- 
inces—the Milanese, Bohemia, the Venetian State, 
Gallicia, Illyria, Hungary, &c. ;—Austria Proper 
yielding, with the exception of such articles of art 
and luxury as all capitals supply, an ineonsidera- 
ble portion of the whole.—At Breslau, an agri- 
cultural congress, in imitation of that of Paris 
will be held in the coming month ; and many dis. 
tinguished English, French, and Hungarian agri 
culturists have been invited to attend. 
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f From the Spectator. 
JOURNAL OF AN AFRICAN CRUISER. 


Tuts volume contains the revised journal of an 
American officer, who was employed in cruising 
on the Western coast of Africa, nominally to assist 
in stopping the slave-trade, but in reality to coun- 
tenance the authorities at Liberia and sustain the 
interest of American commerce, by visiting the 
different trading stations and settlements. The 
time employed in the cruise was nearly eighteen 
months—from June, 1843, te October, 1844 ; and 
besides the outward voyage and passing notices 
of the Canaries, Cape de Verd, and Madeira 
islands, the cruising-ground extended from Sierra 
Leone to the isle of St. Thomas on the Equator; 
involving visits to British, Dutch, and Danish set- 
tlements, though the head-quarters appear to have 
been Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. 

The subject has the advantage of novelty; as, 
although an extensive commerce is carried on 
along the coast by British merchants, the captains 
they employ are not exactly of a literary turn: 
neither do the officers of our royal navy appear 
anxious to give the public the result of their 
experience—weighed down, perhaps, by the pes- 
tiferous climate and the arduous character of their 
labors; whilst the dreaded pestilence effectually 
stops the tourist in search of the picturesque. ‘To 
our recollection, the last dozen years have only 
produced three books touching upon Western 
Africa; that of Holman, the blind traveller, who 
called at Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Castle, but 
of course saw nothing; Ranken’s White Man’s 
Grave, which was confined to Sierra Leone, and 
which preferred the attractions of literary effect to 
solid accuracy; with Dr. Madden’s semi-official 
reports, which were obnoxious to the same remark 
with a bias superadded. Hence, the Journal of 
an African Cruiser is not only fresh in its subject 
but informing in its matter, especially in relation 
to the experiment of Liberia. It has the further 
advantage of giving us an American view of the 
slave-trade and the Negro character, without the 
prejudices of the southern planter or the fanaticism 
of the abolitionist. 

Indeed, in that species of judgment which 
springs conjointly from manners and morals, the 
journal is rather a favorable specimen of American 
character, and confirms the opinion of Maryatt and 
others in the superiority they assign to the profes- 
sional men of the United States, especially the 
officers of the army and navy. The composition 
of the journal has more simplicity than is often 
found in American productions ; and though pas- 
sages may be picked out which smack of senti- 
mentalism and fine writing, these are few in num- 
ber, and more sober in taste than those of the 
writer’s countrymen in general, or for that matter 
of Europeans. The experience of service in the 


Mediterranean and other places has given the 


cruiser a larger view of men and things than can 
be attained in a home society which is as yet of 
necessity provincial ; and what is more, he has 
acquired soundes and more catholic ideas of 
morality. He does not determine everything by 
its American bearings. The presence of a senti- 
nel squadron more than once turned the scale on 
what was perhaps the side of might; and on these 
occasions he passes a fair enough opinion upon the 
matter. Owing to the murder of the captain and 
crew of an American vessel and the plunder of the 
cargo, one of those ‘‘ wars which powerful civiliza- 





tion wages against the helpless savage was under- 
taken against a petty district ; and though our au- 
thor assisted with unction at the burning of villages 
and so forth, he indulged in some compunctious 
visitings when it was all over. He has also the 
moral courage to own a weakness that he might 
easily have concealed touching the subject of caste 
and color. 

‘* When the white man sets his foot on the 
shore of Africa, he finds it necessary to throw off 
his former prejudices. For my own part, I have 
dined at the tables of many colored men in Liberia, 
have entertained them on ship-board, worshipped 
with them at church, walked, rode, and associated 
with them, as equal with equal, if not as friend 
with friend. Were | to meet those men in my 
own town and among my own relatives, I would 
treat them kindly and hospitably, as they have 
treated me. My position would give me confidence 
todo so. But, in another city, where I might be 
known to few, should I follow the dictates of my 
head and heart, and there treat these colored men 
as brethren and equals, it would imply the exercise 
of greater moral courage than I have ever been 
conscious of possessing. This is sad; but it 
shows forcibly what the colored race have to 
struggle against in America.”’ 

The author’s account of the present state of 
Liberia is favorable; his hope of its success 
more sanguine than his facts seem to justify. 
There appears to be no export-trade of conse- 
quence ; from want of capital and managing skill, 
with the high rate of wages, the cultivation of 
such tropical productions as sugar and coffee can- 
not be carried on to compete with American or 
West Indian produce. Even such skill and con- 
duct as exist appear to be exotic ; acquired by the 
free colored man, or even the slave, in the United 
States, and thence transplanted to Liberia, where 
they have not stamina enough to successfully main- 
tain themselves, and will be apt to dwindle in each 
generation, until they become extinct, unless sup- 
plied from abroad. All history shows that the 
inferior race cannet civilize itself, but must be 
raised, if it be raised at all, by the presence and 
example of a superior people. We have not done 
much to elevate the native African, and what we 
have done has not been very judiciously attempted ; 
but the following specimens at Dix Cove seem to 
us the most encouraging examples, because they 
have spontaneously originated in surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and are more likely to grow and 
flourish than forced transplantations. 

‘** The native houses here are quite large ; three 
or four being two stories high, with balconies, 
built of stone, in the Spanish style. They are 
furnished with sofas, bedsteads, and pictures. 
One elderly native received us in a calico surtout, 
and gave us ale. Another wore the native garb, 
with the long cloth folded around him and resting 
upon his shoulder, like a Roman toga. He offered 
champagne, Madeira, gin, brandy, ale, and cigars, 
and pressed us to partake, with a dignified and 
elegant hospitality. This was Mr. Brace. He 
had a clerk, (of native blood, but dressed in cap, 
jacket, and pantaloons, in the English style,) who 
spoke good English, and was very gentlemanly. 
It is interesting to meet the natives of Africa at so 
advanced a stage of refinement, yet retaining some- 
what of their original habits and character, which 
is of course entirely lost in the Liberian colo- 
nists.”” 

From some remarks of our author it would ap- 
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pear that the American Abolitionists have been | 
raising an outcry against the United States navy 
for not capturing slave-vessels: but this, he says, 
is not probable, or indeed possible under existing 
circumstances. Denying the right of search, the 
American government cannot claim it. Hence 
the slave-trade is not carried on under the Amer- 
ican flag, although American vessels have been 
sold for tae purposes of this trade, and even sent 
to the African coast. They have, however, such 
regular papers that the vessel cannot be seized : 
when she has shipped her slave-cargo, she hoists 
Portuguese, Brazilian, or Spanish colors, and is 
provided with their national papers. Another 
reason, Which according to our author prevents the 
American flag from being used to carry an actual 
slave-cargo, is the risk. If Americans were taken 
in the fact, they would certainly be tried as pi- 
rates, and most probably executed; whereas, 
whatever the law of Portugal, Spain, or Brazil 
may be, no one ever dreads being hanged under it. 
He also attributes the reports against the Ameri- 
cans to the jealousy of trade arising from competi- 
tion and the questionable character of the English 
skippers employed on that riskful coast in a low 
kind of commerce. 

‘* The masters, [the English traders,] so far as 
we have had opportunity to observe, have gener- 
ally been hard-drinking, unscrupulous mea. Few 
of them hesitate to avow their readiness to furnish 
slavers with goods, equally with any other pur- 
chasers, if they can make their profit and get their 
pay. There is great jealousy among the traders, 
and much underhand work to get the business 
from each other. They have native trade-men in | 
their interest all along the coast, watching their | 
rivals, and preparing to take any advantage that 
may offer. Profound secrecy is observed as to 
their movements and intentions. The crews of 
some vessels are seldom allowed to visit the shore, 
lest they should give information about the affairs 
of the master. 

‘“*Not a few of the reports about American 
slavers spring from this jealousy of trade. The 
masters of English merchant-vessels, jealous of 
the Americans, and desirous to engross the trade 
to themselves, report them to the British cruisers 
as suspicious vessels. The cruiser, if he give too 
ready credence to the calumny, will probably 
overhaul the American, and perhaps break up his 
voyage ; he being, nevertheless, as honest as any 
trader on the coast. But the ends of the English- 
man are answered: he sells his cargo, and cares 
little about the diplomatic correspondence that 
may ensue, and the possible embroilment of the 
two nations.” 

All which may be true; but we must say that 
we find in the volume no thought given to the 
subject of slave-captures, no look-out or specu- 
lation upon the matter, such as takes place when 
men’s minds are directed towards an object of 
interest but of uncertain attainment. It might 
also be added, that a country earnest in the sub- 
ject could pass a law confiscating vessels obviously 
designed for the slave-trade ; though, from the 
difficulties involved in questions of intention and 
the power it gives to zealous officers, perhaps 
more mischief is done than evil prevented by leg- 
islation that proposes to punish on conjecture. 

According to the experience of this voyage, 
the climate of the western coast of Africa is not 
necessarily so deadly as is usually supposed, if 
strict precautions are adopted. The officers and 








crews of the American squadron, it seems, are 
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never allowed to sleep on shore; and they run 
frequently to the Madeiras or Cape de Verd Is- 
lands for change of air. In the case of British 
cruisers, the former precaution is impossible ; 
their duty continually leading the officers and men 
into the rivers, where they are exposed to the 
malaria in open boats for several days; and our 
author thinks it 1s a good enough plan, in the 
British service, to get seasoned at once. This 
seasoning is necessary with Africans coming 
from the interior, and even in the case of animals. 
But the real deadliness of the night-air on shore 
may be inferred from two facts. 

** A lieutenant, a surgeon, and six men belong- 
ing to our squadron, were detained on shore at 
Cape Mount all night, after being capsized and 
wet. What were their precautions I am unable 
to say ; but all the officers and men were attacked 
by fever, more or less severely, 21d in one in- 
stance fatally.”’ ° " 

‘* While revising these sheets fir the press, the 
writer hears of an example which may show the 
necessity of the health-regulations imposed on the 
American squadron. The U.S. ship Preble as- 
cended the river Gambia to the English settle- 
ment of Bathurst, a distance of fifteen miles, to 
protect the European residents against an appre- 
hended attack of the natives. Although the ship 
remained but one or two days, yet, in that brief 
space, about a hundred cases of feveroccurred on 
board, proving fatal to the master, a midshipman, 
and seventeen of the crew.”’ 

We have hitherto confined our extracts to what 
may be considered the informing or business part 
of the Journal of an African Cruiser ; but we will 
close with a few miscellaneous extracts. The 
following is one of the strongest instances of fine 
writing in the volume. ‘The subject indeed ad- 
mits of rhetoric ; but the writer overlooks the fact 
that L. E. L. was buried in the burial-ground, 
whose site was probably chosen to obviate the ef- 
fects of African animals or tropical vegetation. 

** The first thought that struck me was the in- 
appropriateness of the spot for a grave, and espe- 
cially for the grave of a woman; and most of all, 
a woman of poetic temperament. In the open 
area of the fort, at some distance from the castle- 
wall, the stone pavement had been removed in 
several spots, and replaced with plain tiles. Here 
lie buried some of the many British officers who 
have fallen victims to the deadly atmosphere of 
this region; and among them rests L. FE. L. 
Her grave is distinguishable by the ten red tiles 
which cover it. Daily, the tropic sunshine blazes 
down upun the spot. Daily, at the hour of pa- 
rade, the peal of military music resounds above 
her head ; and the garrison marches and counter- 
marches through the area of the fortress, nor 
shuns to tread upon the ten red tiles, any more 
than upon the insensible stones of the pavement. It 
may be well for the fallen commander to be buried 
at his post, and sleep where the reveillé and roll- 
call may be heard, and the tramp of his fellow- 
soldiers echo and reécho over him. All this is in 
unison with his profession ; the drum and trumpet 
are his perpetual requiem; the soldier’s honora- 
ble tread leaves no indignity upon the dead war- 
tior’s dust. But who has a right to trample on a 
woman’s breast? And what had L. E. L. to do 
with warlike parade? And wherefore was she 
buried beneath this scorching pavement, and not 
in the retired shadow of a garden, where seldom 
any footstep would come stealing through the 
gtass and pause before her tablet? There, her 
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heart, while in one sense it decayed, would burst 
forth afresh from the sod in a profusion of sponta- 
neous flowers, such as her living fancy lavished 
throughout the world. But now, no verdure nor 
blossom will ever grow upon her grave.”’ 

It will be inferred from the strain of the follow- 
ing proposal, that the author has to some extent 
adopted the foreign idea of our objects in emanci- 
pation, and the missionary view of importing free 
labor to the West Indies. 

‘*T am desirous to put the best construction 
possible on the conduct as well of nations as of 
individuals, and never to entertain that cold skep- 
ticism which explains away all —" and 
philanthropy on motives of selfish policy. But it 
is difficult to give unlimited faith to the ardent and 
disinterested desire professed by England to put a 
period to the slave-trade. If sincere, why does 
she not, as she readily might, induce Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Brazil, to declare the traffic piratical? 
And again, why is not her own strength so di- 
rected as to give the trade a death-blow at once? 
There are but two places between Sierra Leone 
and Accra, a distance of one thousand miles, 
whence slaves are exported. One is Gallinas; 
the other, New Sesters. The English keep a 
cruiser off each of these rivers. Slavers run in, 
take their cargoes of human flesh and blood, and 
push off. If the cruiser can capture the vessels, 
the captors receive 5/. per head for the slaves on 
board, and the government has more ‘ emigrants’ 
for its West India possessions. Now, were the 
cruisers to anchor at the mouths of these two 
rivers, the slavers would be prevented from put- 
ting to sea with their cargoes, and the trade at 
those places be inevitably stopped. But, in this 
ease, where would be the head-money and the 
emigrants '”’ 


BLACK LOGIC, 


The natives are generally favorable to the slave- 
trade. It brings thera many comforts and luxu- 
ries, which the legitimate trade does not supply. 
Their argument is, that ‘if a man goes into the 
Bush and buys camwood, he must pay another to 
bring it to the beach; but if he buy a slave, this 
latter commodity will not only walk, but bring a 
load of camwood on his back.”’ 


A TEMPERANCE TAVERN-KEEPER. 


Three years ago, a tavern was kept here in 
Monrovia by a Mr. Cooper; whose handbill set 
forth, that ‘* nothing was more repugnant to his 
feelings than to sell ardent spirits ;’’ but added, 
‘*if gentlemen will have them, the following is 
the price.”’ Of course, after such a salvo, Mr. 
Cooper pocketed the profits of his liquor-trade 
with a quiet conscience. He used to tell me that 
a little brandy was good for the ‘‘ suggestion ;”’ 
but I fear that he made in his own person too 
large a demand upon its suggestive properties ; 
for his house is now untenanted and ruinous, and 
he himself has carried his tender conscience to 
another settlement. 


AFRICAN CURRENCY. 


I have procured some of the country money. 
{t is more curious than convenient. The ‘‘ Ma- 
nilly,”’ worth a dollar and a half, would be a fear- 
ful currency to make large payments in, being 
composed of old brass-kettles melted up and cast 
in a sand-mould. The weight is from two to four 
pounds ; so that the circulation of this country 
may be said to rest upon a pretty solid metallic 





basis. The ‘‘ Buyapart,’’ valued at twenty-five 
cents, is a piece of cloth four inches square, cov- 
ered thickly over with the small shells called cow- 
ries, sewed on. ‘The other currency consists 
——. in such goods as have an established 
value. rass kettles, cotton handkerchiefs, to- 
bacco, guns, and kegs of powder, are legal tender. 
* a 7 * * 


Coin is almost unknown in the traffic of the 
coast; and it is only those who have been at 
Sierra Leone or some of the colonial settlements 
who are aware of its value. One ‘‘ cut money,” 
or quarter of a dollar, is the smallest coin of which 
most of the natives have any idea. This is inva- 
riably the price of a fowl, when money is offered ; 
but a head of tobacco or a couple of fish-hooks 
would be preferred. Empty bottles find a ready 
market. Yesterday, 1 ‘‘ dashed’? three or four 
great characters with a bottle each; all choosing 
ale or porter bottles in preference to an octagonal- 
sided one, used by ‘ F Wingrove and Co.,”’ of 
London, in putting up their ‘* Celebrated Rasp- 
berry Vinegar.’”’ The chiefs must have consulted 
about it afterwards ; for this morning no less than 
three kings and a governor begged, as a great 
favor, that I would give them that particular bot- 
tle, and were sadly disappointed on learning that 
it had been paid away for a monkey-skin. No 
other bottle would console them. 


CASTE DISTINCTIONS. 


Many of the natives look with contempt on the 
[Liberian] colonists, and do not hesitate to tell 
them that they are merely liberated slaves. On the 
other hand, the colonists will never recognize the 
natives otherwise than as heathen. Amalgamation 
is scarcely more difficult between the white and 
colored races in America, than it is in Africa be- 
tween the ‘* black-white’ colonist and the una- 
dulterated native. 


NEGRO EXPRESSES. 


20.—Anchored at Cape Palmas. The natives 
here were alarmed at the return of the three 
ships; and many of them carried away their 
movables into the woods. News of the destruc- 
tion of the towns below had reached them sev- 
eral days since. They have a simple but very ef- 
fective system of expresses. When information 
of great interest is to be conveyed from tribe to 
tribe, one of their swiftest runners is despatched ; 
who makes what speed he can, and when tired, 
intrusts his message to another. Thus it is 
speeded on, without a moment’s delay. Should 
a runner encounter a river in his course, he shouts 
his news across; it is caught up on the other 
side, and immediately sent forward. In this 
manner, intelligence finds its way along the coast 
with marvellous celerity. 





Great Rain Storm.—Prof. Loomes, of New 
York, states, in a letter to Lieut. Col. Sabine, as 
one of the results from the system of meteoro- 
logical observations now established all over the 
United States, that it has been ascertained that 
‘*On the morning of Feb. 3, 1842, rain was fall- 
ing throughout nearly every portion of the United 
States, from an unknown distance in the Atlantic 
to far beyond the Mississippi, and from the Gulf 
ef Mexico northward to an unknown distance be- 
yond Lake Superior. The area upon which rain 
is ascertained to have been simultaneously falling 
was more than 1400 miles in a north and south 
direction.” 
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THE GRAVE OF GRAY THE POET. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE GRAVE OF GRAY THE POET. 


1 wap spent a day lately, by way of ovation in 
honor of the arrival of spring, in renewing my 
acquaintance with the beauties of Windsor and 
Eton, when I found on my return to Slough that 
I was just too late for the railway train. There 
was another train, however, at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and I set myself to while away the inter- 
mediate time by sauntering up and down, and pon- 
dering on the objects which had previously en- 
gaged my attention. I recalled the princely towers 
of Windsor, the parks, and the Long Walk with 
its three miles of elms. I thought of Falstaff and 
Herne the hunter, of the terrace and the gardens, 
and of the Vandyke room in the palace, where the 
long, oval, melancholy countenance of Charles I. 
is repeated by the exquisite limner till the features 
seein to-be graven on the memory. ‘There was 
also the neat little village of Datchet, with its 
meadows fresh and green in the spring sunshine, 
the cottages nestling under the protection of roy- 
alty, the Thames winding slowly in the midst, and 
tall Lombardy poplars shooting up here and there 
like spires among the massy woods and rich ver- 
dure. Certes, the land is goodly and fertile— 
excessive and dazzling in its exuberance—the per- 
fection of cultivated beauty—the Eden of England. 
To a northern eye, it is almost 





too good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


There is a want of rough and barren contrasts. 
A gray crag or a towering hill would be an advan- 
tage; but the natives, who love comfort and ele- 
gance, find change enough in the alternations of 
the seasons and the weather. Every month has 
its peculiar charms, and autumn must streak glori- 
ously that wide expanse of foliage. 

Brilliant as was the retrospect of this natural 


panorama, elevated and idealized by the imagina-| with his history and genius. 
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of the dusty highway, with relays of song-thrushes 
and blackbirds singing cheerily overhead. The 
small square fields, bounded by hedgerows, and 
with pollard elms at the sides, are peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the Engtish rural landscape, Scottish 
fields are more extensive, and the farms generally 
present more ploughed land, besides being enclosed 
by hard dry stone fences, without the convenience 
of footpath, stile, or crossing. These common 
rights are jealously guarded in England. No 
‘* little tyrant of the fields’’ dare shut out the peo- 
ple from their immemorial prescriptive pathways. 

I thought, as I went along, of the sad, chequered 
destiny of poets, and of the hallowed ground in 
which they rest after ‘‘ life’s fitful fever.”’ Chaucer 
and Spenser ‘‘ sleep well’’ in Westminster Abbey. 
They were the first to give the ‘‘ eternal blazon’’ 
of poetry to the ancient consecrated walls, and 
their names and memory stand out prominently 
amidst the mass of later occupants. Dryden lies 
next to Chaucer, and next to him is Cowley—the 
** melancholy Cowley,’’ as he loved to call him- 
self. Near Dryden is Francis Beaumont— 


Fletcher’s associate, Jonson’s friend beloved— 


and Jonson himself, ‘‘rare Ben,’ sleeps in the 
silence of the north aisle. Michael Drayton, too, 
is in the abbey—the witty Prior, and the easy Gay 
—the reserved, yet gentle and cultured Addison— 
the rugged, warm-hearted Johnson, and, in the 
same grave, our own Thomas Campbell. Truly 
the south transept of that old minster is indeed the 
Poets’ Corner. The name is immortal above all 
naming of priest, verger, or architect! Yet. high 
and solemn as is the repose of the abbey, enshrin- 
ing some of England’s most precious dust, it does 
seem as if, afier Chaucer and Spenser—the “ gray 
fathers’’ of the temple—our poets would sleep 
more appropriately apart, each in his chosen 
ground, amidst the scenes and objects connected 


The individuality 


tion—aided, too, by the moral effects of ancient | of the bard is thus more strictly and lovingly pre- 


Eton and its groups of schoolboys—lI felt some- | served. 


Shakspeare’s tomb in the chancel of his 


what baffled and dispirited at losing my convey-| native church, is holier ground than if his ashes 
ance, and having to wait some hours in forced and | were mixed with those of even the loftiest masters 


solitary contemplation. In this dilemma, I entered | 


into conversation with one of the men engaged 
about the station. 


of the lyre. He has the whole of that fine con- 
ventual church, the murmurs of the Avon, and the 


These liveried functionaries waving of its trees, for his monument and requiem 


are generally civil and fair-spoken; for railways | —a requiem everlasting and unbroken. Milton was 


are certainly one of the few public things that are | 


ever in the heart of busy London, and his grave is 


well managed in this busy money-hunting country. | there, half-desecrated and hidden; but that close, 
The man was intelligent, and he suggested that 1) low-roofed church, round which is heard the con- 


had plenty of time to walk as far as Stoke Pogeis, 
and see the monument of ‘‘the celebrated Mr. 
Gray, the poet.” Stoke Pogeis! Name unpoeti- 
cal, yet welcome—I had entirely forgot it. There 
the pensive, fine-spirited lyrical poet used to sojourn 
with his mother, ‘‘ Dorothy Gray, widow,’’ and 
his old aunts. There he wrote his humorous 
** Long Story,”’ after visiting the antique mansion- 
house where ‘‘ my grave Lord Keeper,”’ Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, once ‘*led the brawls,’’ and Sir 
Edward Coke studied law—there (at the said vil- 
lage of Stoke) Gray used to read Greek and study 
botany, noting down in his calendar the precise 
time when strawberries ripened, or the nightingale 
was first heard—there he completed his churchyard 
elegy, laid his mother’s head in the grave—and 
there at length he himself, the last survivor of his 
race, was also buried “‘in the sure and certain 
—_ of a joyful resurrection.”’ 

n another minute J had crossed the road, and 
was on my way to Stoke, a footpath by the side 





stant stir of human life, appears no unmeet sanctu- 
ary for him who with heavenly aims and inspira- 
tion, yet ‘* the lowliest duties on himself did Jay,”’ 
and was emphatically a worker with his fellow- 
men ‘in populous city pent.’’ Let the voice of 
praise, the anthem clear, arise in the old dim edi- 
fice, and his majestic spirit seems present with us! 
Pope, in the little church of Twickenham, on the 
margin of the Thames—brimfull, and washing the 
grassy borders of his ruined villa—engrosses all 
the interest of the spot, and is inseparably, in death 
as in life, identified with the scene. Thomson’s 
grave consecrates the shades of Richmond, where 
he dwelt—Byron sleeps near Newstead Abbey— 
and Coleridge and Southey within the shadow of 
their ‘ancient walks and daily neighborhood.” 
Seott has a noble grave in Dryburgh Abbey—a 
Gothic temple for his sepulchre. And here, in 
this quiet sequestered country churchyard of Stoke 
—in the open air—is the grave of the recluse and 
contemplative Gray. 
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There never was a more pens grave for 
a poet than Gray’s at Stoke. The spot is so com- 
pletely secluded, and so still—the church old, and 
covered with ivy—two huge, solemn-looking yew 
trees in the centre of the little churchyard—two 
thorn trees, now in blossom—and no gaudy tombs 
or decorations to intrude poor human vanity amidst 
the thoughts of death and immortality.* We 
enter from the public road into a field or common, 
with footpaths striking across to the village ; and 
in one corner, a few hundred yards off, separated 
in front by a wire fence, on the sides by dark 
clumps of pine trees, are the church and church- 
yard. More distant to the left is Stoke Park, the 
magnificent residence of Mr. Penn, a descendant 
of the founder of Pennsylvania, and which stands 
on the site of the manor-house that furnished the 
subject for the opening of the Long Story. The 
lawn and park stretch out till they meet and min- 
gle with the church common, and are tenanted 
by a goodly herd of fallow-deer. To the south, 
over a large artificial sheet of water, is seen Wind- 
sor Castle, beyond which Cooper’s Hill and the 
Forest Woods close the view. A high fluted col- 
umn, surmounted by a colossal statue, commemo- 
rates the fame of the former distinguished possessor 
of the grounds, the great constitutional lawyer, 
Sir Edward Coke. But before approaching the 
church or mansion-house, we come upon a monu- 
ment, (railed in, and enclosing flowers and aro- 
matic shrubs,) being a large sarcophagus, sup- 
ported on a square pedestal, with inscriptions on 
marble on each side. One of these tells us that 
the monument was erected A. D. 1799, in honor of 
Thomas Gray, ‘‘ among the scenery celebrated by 
that great lyrical and elegiac poet.’’ ‘Time and the 
weather have effaced the remainder of this inscrip- 
tion, but on the other panels are verses from the 
Elegy, and the following lines from the Ode on 
Eton College :— 


Ye distant spires, ve antique towers, 

That crown the watery glade, 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade! 

Ah, scenes beloved in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain ; 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow ! 


And this calm, reflective ‘* bliss’’ seems to enter 
the soul of the spectator as he paces these inter- 
esting grounds. The grave of Gray is immedi- 
ately in front of the chancel window. It is a 
plain tomb, erected by the poet to his aunt and 
mother, the sides built up with red brick, and on 
the top a blue slab, bearing this inscription :— 


* Under one of the yew trees is a dark square tomb to 
the memory of a lady, Jemima, the wife of Captain 
eines of Seaforth, a of Good Hope, the daugh- 
ter of Major Douglas of Windsor, and niece of the late 
Earl of Seaforth. She died in London in 1820, and was 
interred, as the tomb states, “by her own particular de- 
sire, in this retired spot.” On the grave of a soldier, 
Captain Thomas Hay, formerly of Slough, is the follow- 
ing somewhat doubtful eulogy :— 

“The aged soldier is in peace and joy ; 
And heavenly notes of praise, without alloy, 
Fall soft upon his ear. 
Where creeps the deathless ivy o’er his head, 
He soft reclines upon his mossy bed, 
A stranger now to fear.” 


In the English country churchyards, we find few tomb- 
stones a century old, and indeed few at all. The graves, 
however, are decently bound with brier, and kept free 
from weeds. 





GAY THE POET. 





‘«Tn the vault beneath are deposited, in hope of 
a joyful resurrection, the remains of Mary Antro- 
bus. She died unmarried November 5, 1749, 
aged 66. 

‘*In the same pious confidence, beside her 
friend and sister, here sleep the remains of 
Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, and tender 
mother of many children, one of whom alone had 
the misfortune to survive her. She died March 
11, 1753, aged 67.” 

There is no mention of the poet on the stone; 
but a former vicar of the parish (whose tomb, 
exactly similar, is close to the other) inserted a 
tablet with the subjoined inscription at the foot of 
the chancel window :— 

‘* Opposite to this stone, in the same tomb upon 
which he has so feelingly recorded his grief at 
the loss of a beloved parent, are deposited the 
remains of Thomas Gray, the author of the 
‘Elegy written in a Country Churchyard,’ &c. 
He was buried August 6, 1771.” 

Honor to Mr. Granville Penn for his monument, 
and no less to the vicar for his lowly tablet! 
They merit the thanks of all pilgrims to the shrine 
of virtue and genius. The vicar died in 1780, 
and most probably read the funeral service over 
the remains of the poet, when they were laid in 
the same grave with his tender parent, whose 
name he never mentioned without a sigh. 

Gray’s affection for his mother seems to have 
been as strong and lasting as the filial piety of 
Pope, which forms so fine a trait in his character. 
Philip Gray, the father, was harsh and inhuman, 
and contributed nothing to the maintenance of his 
family. His wife was partner with her sister in a 
millinery business, from the profits of which she 
maintained herself and children, providing every- 
thing for her distinguished son whilst he was at 
Eton school, and afterwards at the university of 
Cambridge. Gray, we are told, owed his life to 
a memorable instance of the love and courage of 
his mother, who removed a paroxysm with which 
he was attacked in his infancy, by opening a vein 
with herown hand. Her attention was unfaltering 
—her sacrifices great, though silent. And she 
lived to see her son a finished scholar and gentle- 
man, and author of the Elegy ina Country Church- 
yard. The last was surely an over-payment of 
delight. 

The people of Stoke claim the Elegy, as per- 
taining to their churchyard, while others assign it 
to the village of Granchester, near Cambridge. 
The latter seems to have the preferable right. 
Gray commenced the poem at Cambridge: his 
evening walk was often extended to Granchester, 
two miles from his Alma Mater, and the great 
hell of St. Mary’s would have formed the curfew 
of his imagination. There are no ‘‘ rugged elms”’ 
in the churchyard of Stoke, and scarcely a stone 
with “‘ uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decked’’ of the requisite age. At Stoke, how- 
ever, the poem was finished, and received the 
last corrections of the author. Writing to Wal- 
pole, June 10, 1750, he says, ‘‘ I have been here 
at Stoke a few days, (where I shall continue good 
part of the summer,) and having put an end toa 
thing whose beginning you have seen long ago, I 
immediately send it to you.’? Walpole handed 
about the manuscript with great applause among 
the higher circles of society: it was printed by 
Dodsley, and soon circulated with a rapidity that 
astonished the timid and sensitive poet. But per- 
haps the most striking and interesting proof of 
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the popularity of the poem is afforded by a touch- 
ing and beautiful incident related in Playfair’s 
life of Professor Robison. Robison, when em- 
loyed as an engineer in the army under General 
Volfe, happened to be on duty in the boat in 
which the general went to visit some of his posts 
the night before the battle which was expected to 
be decisive of the fate of the campaign. The 
evening was fine, and the scene, considering the 
work they were engaged in, and the morning to 
which they were looking forward, sufficiently im- 
pressive. As they rowed along, the general with 
much feeling repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s 
Elegy to an officer who sat with him at the stern | 
of the boat, adding, as he concluded, that ‘* he 
would prefer being the author of that poem to the 
glory of beating the French to-morrow.’”? We 
hope Gray heard of this incident. It would 
spread a momentary sunshine over his cloistered 
cell, superior even to the visions of his classic 
imagination. 

I left Stoke just at the ‘ parting hour of day,” 
when the scene in some degree realized the rural 
imagery of the Elegy, so true to English country 
life. No one had been near while I pored over 
the tombs—there was no porteress at the gate, 
**to show the place’’ and solicit a gratuity; I 
could see in the distance the ‘‘ lowing herd,’’ and 
the ploughman plodding homewards. ‘There was 
a ‘* solemn stillness’’ in the air, except where the 
rooks cawed among the high trees at Stoke Park, 
or lighted on the old square tower and wooden | 
spire of the church. The yew trees looked more | 
dark and gloomy; but there was a mellow light 
and delicious coolness on the green open common. 
The deer were as tame and quiet as the inanimate 
objects around; and the whole seemed a picture 
of still life, over which poetry and religion had 
shed their softest and selectest influence. 








MISCELLANY. 


Rarway THRrovcn Lonpon.—A new railway 
project is announced, of some novelty in principle ; 
which, if successful in its application, is likely to 





be attended with important results. A company 
has been organized to connect the Blackwall rail- | 
way with the west end of London, partly by means 
of an embankment along the river, and partly by a 
new street nearly as wide as Regent-street, run- 
ning parallel with, and between Cannon-street and 
Thames-street, from Blackfriars bridge to White- 
chapel. It is proposed that the railway shall be 
carried along the middle of this new street, upon a 
framework of iron girders, 18 feet in height, sup- 
ported by columns along the side pavement, re- 
sembling in effect those of the Quadrant, and leav- 
ing beneath a —s of corresponding width for 
the ordinary traffic. ‘The object is to open building 
frontages throughout the whole line, of a saleable 
value sufficient nearly to defray the cost of pur- 
chasing the inferior property required to be re- 
moved. It is calculated that the new street will 
create 10,800 feet of building frontage, which if 
let at 2/7. 2s. per foot, and the ground rents after- 
wards sold at thirty years purchase, will produce 
£680,000—an amount almost equal, it is said, to 
the estimated outlay :—but in Moorgate-street and 
Gresham-street, the price obtained for building 
plots was often, we are informed, 4/7. and 5/. per 
foot, instead of 2/7. 2s., and a larger sum than 
£680,000 may therefore be realized. The atmos- 





pheric system is to be adopted—so that the car- 
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riages on the railway platform above, will travel 
with less noise than an omnibus or wagon on the 
roadway below. The new Epsom Atmospheric 
line crosses the Croydon upon a similar framework 
to that proposed, but of wood instead of iron ; so 
that the practicability of the scheme is only a 
question of cost. The plan, if carried out, with 
due regard to economical considerations, promises 
to give a great impulse to structural improvements 
generally. Railway companies, when they require 
termini in towns, will give the public the benefit 
of new streets; and new thoroughfares will be 
opened where they are much required, without 
that aid from government which it is often fruitless 
to ask or expect. 


PopuLar Scientiric Epvcation.—Our argu- 
ment for popular education has included the neces- 
sity of such special instruction as may fit the 
masses for the particular accidents of industrial 
life by which they are surrounded, and tend to the 
full development of the varying resources of vari- 
ous neighborhoods. We see, with satisfaction, 
therefore, the attempts making to establish Wer- 
nerian schools in the Welsh principality, for the 
study of mineralogy and mining ; in districts that 
yield Jargely to the wealth of England, by the 
labor which such knowledge as they profess to 
give should lighten and direct. The annual value 
of iron produced in the whole of Great Britain, is 
equal to eight millions sterling; and of this sum, 
five millions are produced in Wales alone—an 
amount equal to the produce of the whole of con- 
tinental Europe. A knowledge, on the part of the 
workman, of the properties and accidents of the 
materials in which he works is important as well 
to economy of production as to the diminution of 
the perils amid which the miner pursues his labo- 
rious calling. Mr. Solomon Gibson, a brother, 
we believe, of Mr. Gibson, the sculptor-academi- 
cian, is an active promoter of this good cause ; and 
to his eflorts and views we call the attention of the 
friends of the principality—and that of the govern- 
ment. 


History or THe Jews 1s Great Britai.— 
Several members of the Jewish and General Lite- 
rary Institution, noticed heretofore, have submitted 
a plan to its committee, the object of which is to 
collect materials towards the history and statistics 
of the Jews in Great Britain, from their first ap- 
pearance in the island. A sum of at least £100 
is to be subscribed, for five years—£100 per an- 
num to be the salary of a competent scholar, who 
is to devote four years exclusively to the collecting 
of materials, both from printed books and from the 
MS. records of the realm. As the former are to 
include the Rabbinical writings, the scholar to be 
selected must not only be fully conversant with the 
middle-age Latin and Norman-French, but also 
with the compound idiom known under the name 
of Rabbinical Hebrew. The materials thus col- 
lected are to be deposited with the Literary Insti- 
tution, and to be open to the inspection and study 
of all persons who may wish to compete for the 
prize of £100, which is to be awarded, in the sixth 
year, to the author of the best history of the Jews 
in Great Britain. Foreign scholars who may wish 
to compete for the prize, are to be supplied with 
copies of the materials free of any expense. 


Winps or THE St. Lawrence.—Royal Society, 
June 19.—‘*‘ On the Connexion between the Winds 
of the St. Lawrence and the Movements of the 
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Barometer,’’ by W. Kelly, M.D., Surgeon R.N., 
attached to the Naval Surveying Party on the 
River St. Lawrence.—The author adduces a 
great number of observations, which are in oppo- 
sition to the generally received opinion, that the 
mercury in the barometer has always a tendency 
to fall when the wind is strong. During a period 
of fifteen years passed in the Gulf and River St. 
Lawrence, he found .that the barometer as fre- 
quently rises as falls under the prevalence of a 
strong wind ; and that the winds often blew witha 
greater force with a rising than with a falling 
barometer. He gives a circumstantial account of 
the progress and course of various gales which 
came under his observation during that period, 
and from which he infers the existence of a steady 
connexion between the prevailing winds of this 
region and the movements of the barometer, and 
enters into an inquiry into the mode in which that 
instrument is affected by them. The extensive 
valley of the St. Lawrence is bounded at its 
lower part, for a distance of nearly 500 miles, by 
ranges of hills, rising on each side to a consider- 
able elevation. Within this space the ordinary 
winds follow the course of the river; and in al- 
most every instance where they approach from 
windward, the barometer rises with them; and 
when, on the other hand, the wind approaches 
from leeward, the barometer not only falls before 
the arrival of the wind, but continues to fall until 
it has subsided. An appendix is subjoined, con- 
taining extracts from the tabular register of the 
barometer and winds at various points in the val- 
ley of the St. Lawrence, during the years 1834, 
and 1835, accompanied by remarks on different 
points deserving notice in particular cases. 


Srrenctu or Beams.—Institute of British 
Architects, June 23.—A paper was read by C. 
Parker, ‘*On the Proportions of the Beams used 
by Ancient and Modern Architects.’"—The paper 
commenced by comparing the strength of the 
square and the strongest beam that could be cut 
out of a round tree, and contrasting the propor- 
tions with the usual forms which ancient and mod- 
ern architects adopt in beams, the former making 
the breadth, and the latter the depth, the element 
of strength. It then traced the views that differ- 
ent nations have held and practised in their con- 
structive operations. It stated that the Egyptians 
preferred the square form of bearing beam, which 
proportion was used in Solomon's palace, and 
that the Greeks and Romans used the rectangle 
placed horizontally. It then remarked that in all 
the timber buildings erected before and after the 
Norman conquest, the breadth of a beam was 
placed to resist an opposing force, and so contin- 
ued to be used in the rebuilding of London after 
the fire in 1666. Prior to this date, the system 
of double framing was introduced on the conti- 
nent, and changing the proportion of timbers, made 
the depth preferred to the breadth, which view is 
now thought correct. The diversity of opinions 
thus shown, induced the following experiments, 
which were made with iron, from the difficulty 
of obtaining specimens in wood of equal strength. 
The object was to ascertain the effect of increasing 
two, three, or more times the breadth of a beam— 
also of inereasing the like number of times the 
depth of a beam, and the comparative strength of 
two separate and one compact beam of equal 
weights. The result showed that every addition 
made to the breadth, was attended by a decrease 





of the bearing power in the ratio of 1-7 to 2-7 as 
the case might be, whilst a contrary effect attended 
the enlargement of the depth ; also that two sep- 
arate beams were much weaker than one compact 
beam. 


Paris Acapemy or Sciences.—June 16.—One 
of the first papers read was a communication from 
M. Boussingault on the formation of fat in the 
animal system.—A paper was received from M. 
Philippar, on the cultivation of the corn lands in 
France.—Mr. Meigs, of Pennsylvania, read a 
paper on the means of curing the cyanose, or blue 
malady, of new-born children. If, says Mr. Meigs, 
after a scientific description of this malady and its 
causes, the child be turned upon its right side, 
with the body and head rather elevated, the arte- 
ries will frequently be filled with only oxygenated 
blood, and the blue color will disappear. He 
states that by this simple method he has saved 
from death from 50 to 60 children out of 100, 
whereas all other modes of treatment have hith- 
erto been unsuccessful.—A paper on aneurism was 
read by M. A. Bérard.—June 23.—Previously to 
the reading of the papers the Academy elected M. 
Séguin a corresponding member in the section of 
mechanics, in the room of M. Fossombroni.— 
Several communications were read on the polari- 
zation of light; one by M. Biot.—A paper was 
received from M. Martenz, stating that he has dis- 
covered the means of carrying on the Daguerréo- 
type process on a gigantic scale. He can, he 
says, Daguerréotype an entire panorama, embrac- 
ing 150 degrees!! His process consists in curv- 
ing the metallic plate, wl ve are the lens which 
reflects the landscape to turn by clockwork. The 
lens, in turning, passes over on one side the whole 
space to be Daguerréotyped, and on the other side 
moves the refracted luminous cone to the plate, to 
which the objects are successively conveyed.—As 
usual, there were communications respecting rail- 
ways. M. Pecqueur made some further remarks 
in favor of his railroad with compressed air; M. 
Coche proposes some ameliorations in the tubes 
of locomotives ; M. Grenier talks of a partition of 
safety between the rails of a road; and M. Arago 
entered into details on the means of closing the 
longitudinal opening of the tube of atmospheric 
railroads. —M. Chazallon presented some observa- 
tions on the tides of Akarva, in New Zealand. 
He concludes that the action of the sun upon the 
tides increases with the declination, and that the 
action of the moon appears to increase in propor- 
tion as the distance at the south pole diminishes. 
—A paper was received from M. Costa, on an 
inquiry which he is about to make for the Bolivian 
government, with a view to shorten the distance 
which separates that country from Europe. In- 
stead of cutting through the Isthmus of Panama, 
it is proposed to render the Amazon river naviga- 
ble on the eastern side of the Cordilleras.—M. 
Ramon de la Sagra presented a pamphlet, in 
Spanish, on the cultivation of the sugar cane on 
the coast of Andalusia. This cultivation, it ap- 
pears, is of very old date, and there are at this 
moment nine manufactories at work, supplying 
more than 30 millions of pounds per year. ‘Two 
sorts of cane are grown—the small sort called 
criole, in the West Indies, and the larger cane of 
St. Domingo, which was introduced in 1816. M. 
de la Sagra thinks it would be easy to raise in 
Spain the quantity of sugar consumed in that 
country. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


We left our party making way from the Jerdin 
des Plantes to Tortoni’s, in two or three cabrio- 
lets and a citadine. The human contents of these 
vehicles, Lady Di, as peacemaker-general, had 
coupled together as best suited her own caprice, 
amusement, and convenience. Her arrange- 
ments had probably met with the secret approba- 
tion of at least one pair. Miss Luke did, indeed, 
hesitate for one second, and look to her mother 
fur sanction, in scampering off with her old play- 
mate, James Wilson, now a tall young man; but 
the encouraging smirk and wink of her guardian, 
Bailie Pirgiviec, led her, in the next, gracefully to 
submit to the fate Lady Di had good-naturedly 
assigned her. 

It cannot have escaped the recollection of the 
** courteous reader,’’ that this party consisted of 
Mrs. Mark Luke, bride-elect; Colonel Rigby 
Blake, bridegroom ditto; Lady Diana Corscaden, 
relict of that Sir Dermot Corscaden, whose terri- 
torial titles once tripped so glibly over the tongue 
of Mrs. Luke; the great Western heiress, Miss 
Mysie Luke ; her guardian, the Glasgow magis- 
trate; Mr. James Wilson, student of medicine ; 
and a few stray French walking gentlemen, in 
nominal attendance upon Lady Di, but devoted to 
all the ladies present, and also very civil to the 
Scottish strangers. In respect for the king’s 
peace, the humorous mortification of her particu- 
lar friend, Colonel Rigby, and her own amuse- 
ment, Lady Di had secured Mrs. Luke, Bob Pir- 
givie, and the best vehicle, to her own share. 

‘How delightful such fortuitous meetings of 
old friends!’’ exclaimed her ladyship, settling 
herself much at large between the bride and the 
Glasgow ex-magistrate, and occupying the full 
space in the crowded vehicle, to which she might 
be entitled from her rank, though much less 
would have sufficed for her personal accommoda- 
tion. ‘*T am certain, sir, that you have come to 
Paris, after all, on purpose to give our friend, 
Mrs. Luke, away, to-morrow morning.”? This 
was said in an affected whisper. 

‘« Fling her away, ye mean, madam,”’ replied 
the bailie with much vivacity. ‘‘ But no—on my 
word, I still think mair 0’ her—whatever she may 
do o’ hersel’. O Bawby, woman!’’—but here 
the honest man, recollecting how vulgar and out 
of order he was, continued his adjurations in 
rather purer English, while, with more earnest- 
ness than good-breeding, he leant past the inter- 
vening lady, with a look and voice so deprecating 
and regretful, and a little pathetic shake of the 
head, which, taken all together, found a way to 
the agitated heart of our heroine. At that mo- 
ment, she would willingly have given half her 
dower, and all her bridal laces, and orange-flow- 
ers, and hopes from the ambassador’s chapel, to 
be once again safe in Ayrshire, and in the modest 
privacy of her proper home. High as her spirit 
was, she was unable, at the moment, to resent 
this public remonstrance or lecture from her old 
friend. The whole morning had been to hera 
series of mortifications and provoking accidents. 
The distress and shame of her woman-grown 
daughter ; her own quick and very painful feeling 
of the loud. obstreperous, indelieate laugh with 
which her bridegroom had greeted the public mis- 
take of her daughter for Ais bride ; the reproach- 
ful, and yet pitying looks and tones of one of her 
truest and oldest friends, vulgar and under-bred as 
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he unhappily was; the heartless persiflage of her 
noble and high-bred patroness, y Di—were, 
taken together, overwhelming enough, without 
the inexplicable and insulting conduct of the 
‘**Hawgreen family.’’ Cut by them so openly, 
even in her super-refined and sublimated state ; 
graced by fashionable society, and accomplished 
by travel; the mother, too, of a considerable 
heiress ; and here in Paris in a condition to repay 
the former condescending kindnesses of those 
provincial gentry, by the patronage and counte- 
nance which Mrs. Colonel Rigby Blake had 
now the power of extending to the former ac- 
quaintanees ef Mrs. Mark Luke ;—this, though 
her mind was filied with many doubts, sorrows, 
and perplexities, was perhaps the subject that 
pressed the heaviest upon her thoughts. Then, 
there was not merely the caprices and aristocratic 
hauteur with which Lady bi was seized by fits 
and starts, but her actual insolent contempt to be 
endured, as on this morning :—and all for what? 
Reason, making its calm authoritative voice heard 
in this pause of mortified self-love, prompted such 
answers to this interrogatory as made the lady 
turn her eyes from time to time for an instant 
upon her old friend—the living representative of 
so many recollections, that, in spite of her, could 
not be indifferent to her heart, of a mode of liv- 
ing which, though much less distinguished, (even 
now she confessed that,) was probably as happy— 
certainly more safe. 

Those disturbed, wandering looks could not be 
misconstrued. Yet the worthy bailie was doubt- 
ful, as he listened in distraction to the voluble 
chat of Lady Di, whether he read them aright. 
Squeezed up into a corner of the carriage, her 
demi-veil gathered in thick folds over her care- 
worn, if well-rouged face, it was but too evident 
that Mrs. Luke was unhappy, and the bailie ven- 
tured at last to assign her distracted and anxious 
glances to the true motive—the desire of extri- 
cating herself from her dangerous and ridiculous 
position, if she possessed sufficient magnanimity 
and candor to own a folly, and the moral courage 
requisite to burst from her thraldom. To gain, 
by any means, a little longer time, appeared the 
first thing needful; and, as Mrs. Luke had taken 
no share in the general conversation, he threw 
out a hint, in talking aside with her companion— 
‘If the gallant colonel would defer his happiness, 
were it but for a day, to allow a body time to get 
a decent shoot,”’ (suit,) said the bailie, ‘‘ one 
might attend him.’’ 

**So you are thinking of going out, after all !’’ 
cried the lady, between surprise and amusement— 
“like Blake himself—as ready for war as for 
love. But are you not a faithless man, to harbor 
such sanguinary designs, after 1 had bound you 
over !”’ 

Comprehending the mistake, at which poor 
Mrs. Luke forced a ghastly grin, the bailie laugh- 
ed heartily, crying, ‘‘ Faithful as steel, my leddy ; 
but I must have my shoot first, for all that.’’ 

** A shot at Rigby before attending his bride to 
the altar!’? Mrs. Luke writhed. ‘‘In a wild 
Irishman one might understand this; but in you, 
sir, a staid, sensible native of a staid, sensible na- 
tion!—Have you learned anything to thé dispar- 
agement of Blake ’—What say you to this freak, 

rs. Luke’—We cannot permit it; it would be 
the talk of all Paris.” 

**T have nothing to say to it,”? returned Mrs. 
Luke, with a peevish impatience; ‘I have no 
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taste at any time for jokes, and must beg to be 
driven home—the heat of this day has given me a 
torturing headache.”’ 

‘“The heat, and perhaps the dust of the day,” 
said her ladyship, emphatically ; ** but I never 
yet saw a bride without a threatening, at least, of 
headache—’t is better than qualms and heartache.”’ 
Her ladyship deluged the temples of her suffering 
friend with Eau de Cologne. ‘* You remember 
our sporting engagement of this morning '—Tor- 
toni’s is still four good hours off.” 

‘** Sporting engagement !’’ muttered the rude 
Glasgow man. 

‘* Pray don’t apply that name, bride, to me 
again, y Diana,’’ said Mrs. Luke rallying ; 
‘*T detest a word so unsuitable to my age—so 
discordant with all my present feelings.’’ Lady 
Di stared ; Bailie Pirgivie chuckled, and took a 
triumphant pinch of rappee. 

**Our friend is a little nervous to-day,’’ said 
Lady Di. ‘I see how it is—but we must sup- 
port her spirits.’’ 

**It must be a dowie bridal that does not find 
spirits to support itself, my lady; though I can 
well understand that a woman come to the years 
of discretion, upon the eve of, to her, so awful a 
change, may wish to commune with her ain 
heart, and consult her pillow in her secret cham- 
ber, instead of gallanting about :—so, I think we 
would show real friendship by leaving Mrs. Luke 
to herself this afternoon ;’’ and he turned to that 
lady whispering, ‘* Better rue sit as rue flit. 
ma—dame ; marry in haste, and repent at leisure ; 
tie you nae knot wi’ the tongue ye canna loose 
wi’ the teeth ;’’ all of which warnings fell like so 
much of the Esquimaux or Mohawk language 
upon the ear of Lady Diana. *‘ But I’m sworn 
no to guat your leddyship, however,’’ continued 
he briskly ; ‘* as ye bound me, ye are obligated to 
loose me—go we to Mounsheer ‘Tortoni’s, or wher- 
ever else.” This was said with Bob Pirgivie’s 
most gallant air. 

‘* Quat me! you most droll, diverting person ; 
pray, what does quat mean! My dear Mrs. Luke, 
will you interpret ?”’ 

‘* Nothing—really nothing,”’ cried the distracted 
bride-elect, more and more overpowered by the 
exigencies of her condition, and now haunted by 
the idea that the Hawgreens had learned some- 
thing very bad—something, indeed, like the shap- 
ings of her own indistinct fears—about her future 
husband, or her own conduct; and, in a sort of 
desperation, she cried out—‘* At what a snail’s 
pace that fellow drives! What on earth, Mr. Pir- 
givie, has brought such quiet people as the Haw- 
greens to Paris, at this time?” 

** Cannot be just preceese, ma—dame ; perhaps 
to look for husbands to the young leddies, as that 
appears a plentier commodity in Paris than Scot- 
land—that is, taking quantity for quality.”’ 

Mrs. Luke reddened through her rouge. ‘‘ That 
was the Indian brother, the officer brother, we saw 
with them—was it not? I was sure he was Eng- 
lish, Lady Di, when we saw him last night in the 
square.” 

** He is a rather distinguished looking person,”’ 
said Lady Di, languidly. 

‘* Ye were quite correct,’ put in the bailie; 
‘*though I thought he must have been mistaken 
when he told us—that ’s James Wilson and myself, 
who breakfasted with the Hawgreen ladies this 
morning—that he had seen Mrs. Mark Luke in such 
a place.” 





Breakfasted with the Hawgreens! A vulgar 
third-rate manufacturer, and a poor student, ad 
mitted to the intimate, the social family-meal— 
and, by those who cut her '!'—her! 

** Where did the gentleman imagine he saw me* 
for I had not the honor of being personally ac- 
quainted with him, while on a footing of very 
friendly intimacy with his family.” 

This remark was, no doubt, partly levelled at 
Lady Di. It is not in one day that the demon of 
ambitious vanity is to be exorcised from woman’s 
bosom. This spirit is of the kind which goeth not 
forth save by repeated and bitter mortifications. 

** Ay, but he has seen you, though—and to good 
advantage—for it was at our last Largs Regatta, 
that took place before the death of poor Mark, he 
said ye were the handsomest woman—that’s of 
your years—present on that day, gentle or simple, 
from the three counties, forby Argyle.’’ 

Mrs. Luke drew up, and blushed with gratified 
feeling. ‘Of her years’’—that, to be sure, was 
an awkward expression, and, therefore, more like 
to be the bailie’s own conscientious qualifier, than 
the phrase of a gallant soldier. Her feelings took 
a new, though very natural direction. She would, 
at the moment, have gladly foregone all her per- 
sonal expectations, to have seen herself the mother- 
in-law of young Hawgreen! 

“The young gentleman has a very polite mem- 
ory,’’ she said, with affected humility, *‘ at so long 
a distance of time.”’ 

‘“*] denied altogether its being you, ma—dame, 
who was seen at untimeous hours with, as he 
alleged, that runagate scamp, Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, 
and some other notorious card-player or dicer ; 
and but we ’ll say no more about it. It must 
have been all mistake; though, it seems, about 
that Pawlace-Royal ye may see leddies no just 
meickle better than they should be, along with 
others who may have, perhaps, more character left 
than sense to guide it, a’ helter-skelter through- 
other; good, bad, and indifferent.’”” Mrs. Luke 
looked abashed, and, indeed, extremely uneasy ; 
while Lady Di, from threatening anger, passed at 
once to scoffing mirth. 

‘**T should have imagined a young man of this 
gentleman’s appearance not so perfectly infan- 
tine !’’ she cried. ‘* Does he imagine that women 
of reputation in this gay city, are to shut them- 
selves out from public amusements, because per- 
sons of equivocal character may share in them? 
Are there to be no more cakes and ices in the 
Square of the Palais-Royal, because the Scots 
and English are such moral nations, forsooth t”’ 

‘* Ye may say that, ma—dame,’’, returned the 
complaisant bailie; ‘‘ 1, for my ain share, am for 
letting every land keep its ain lauch; but young 
Hawgreen, having a charge of young leddies, like 
Mrs. Luke here, may be a wee nicer.”’ 

‘*Mercy upon me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Luke, 
somewhat vulgarly, and very truly distressed ; 
‘* they cannot—they dare not imagine that, though 
improper female persons may mingle with us in 
the public amusements, they are permitted to join 
our private society !”’ 

‘*Why, ma—dame, as to what constitutes fe- 
male association, and yet keeps free of female 
society, I leave sic kittle points to the professors ; 
but, if what Hawgreen said of the fashions here 
be all true, such would be thought but queer do- 
ings in Glasgow.’’ Mrs. Luke again writhed. 





That ancient world was something to her still— 
something to her moral feelings. 
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‘**) am glad to see, from your recovered spirits, 
that your headache is better,”’ said Lady Di, wish- 
ing to change the subject. ‘* We will be long 
behind our party ; and I fear it was very giddy of 
me to trust Miss Luke to the care of so young a 
=— though a countryman—and very un- 

rench.”’ 

Mrs. Luke did not appear at all uneasy at this 
indecorum. 

‘*Mysie is in very safe hands,’”’ returned the 
bailie. ‘* It’s another of your droll French fash- 
ions, for the auld dames and the married women 
to keep flisking about themselves, while they half 
lock up the bits o’ young lassies, puir things. It’s 
real cunnin’ o’ the auld limmers. If I were a 
demoiselle, now, | would rebel against that; it’s 
against the order of natur—a perfect mawtronly 
tyranny and conspiracy.”’ 

Both ladies smiled. They were now at the 
hotel, in which both had apartments. ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven, we are at home!”’ cried the relieved bride ; 
and Lady Di, exhorting her to change her dress 
as quickly as possible, ran in to arrange her own, 
leaving the old West-country friends together in 
embarrassed silence. 

**Hech! but it does sound strange to me, to 
hear you, whom I’ve seen in so many comfortable 
homes, call this house by the dear name of hame, 
Mrs. Luke,’’ sighed Bob Pirgivie. ‘* The French 
houses, even the best o’ them, for a’ their gilding 
and bits of looking-glass, have a cauldrife, hun- 
gry, thread-bare look, somehow. But, to come to 
more serious matters, ma—dame :—as ye are so 
very near changing your name and condition, and 
as the interests of my ward, Miss Luke, and the 
wishes of my excellent fellow-executor, the Rev. 
John Ewins, regarding her settlement, (in all of 
which I heartily concur,) make it necessary for me 
to take the freedom to inquire if this is to be still 
your hame; for, in that case, and, indeed, in any 
case és 

‘*T cannot tell where my future home is to be !”’ 
interrupted Mrs. Luke, in a toae of vehement grief, 
and covering her face with her hand. 

‘* Then let me tell ye!’’ cried the bailie, spring- 
ing alertly from the blue silk and gilt chair, which 
had creaked under his sixteen stone tron: and, 
seating himself close by the side of the lady, and 
seizing her unoccupied hand, he proceeded :-— 
‘* Let me tell ye!—me! your auldest, and, though 
I say it, one of your surest freends your own 
freend, and your faither’s freend. Oh, mind that 
word, Bawby!— Thine own friend, and thy fa- 
ther’s, forsake not.’ Aud where should your 
hame bet Your comfortable, respectable, weel- 
plenished, mensefu’, couthie hame, but in the 
house with which your affectionate husband dow- 
ered ye '—where, but with your own child—a joy 
and a pride to you, as you to her—blooming like 
a rose under your ain ee, till, in Providence’s good 
time, ye bestowed her in as kind and safe keeping ? 
—where, but in your ain land, and among your 
ain kith and kin, and auld freends—a blessing and 
a praise to rich and poor, and to a’ connected with 
you '—O, Mrs. Mark Luke! take a fool’s advice 
for aince. What support, after a’, is there to be 
found at the pinch, in empty pride and vain-glory ¢ 
What, against bitter, gnawing repentance, and a 
sair heart? Gi’e yourself but time to reflect. I’m 
by a dozen years your senior, and should have a 
rough notion of mankind ; and, since the death of 
Mark Luke, I have fancied myself as if in the 
place o’ a brother to ye, and a father to his bairn ; 











and, to see ye now hurrying down the broad road 
this gait, I could a’maist rather—ahem !”’ 

The prudent, if warm-hearted bailie caught 
himseif just in the nick of time. He had never 
been so nearly committed in the whole cautious 
course of his bachelor flirtations. He certainly 
had no idea that Mrs. Luke would catch at his 
offer. Suill, it was safer, and more according to 
rule, to be on his guard. 

A stranger might have been amused with the 
sudden contrast between his late burst of eloquence, 
and his habitual wariness and temporary embar- 
rassment. Fortunately for the bailie, poor Mrs. 
Luke was too much predccupied to perceive the 
scrape into which his gallantry and sensibility had 
hurried him ; or—though without any idea of tak- 
ing advantage of his precipitance—she might have 
felt something of every woman’s enjoyment in 
seeing a shy trout bite. Her sole thought was 
the possibility of still receding—gracefully if 
possible—but drawing back at all events. A ffee- 
tion for her betrothed presented no obstacle what- 
ever ; for, to do her justice, habit made her regard 
Bob Pirgivie himself with rather more cordiality, 
and her knowledge of his principles and under- 
standing, with far more reliance and confidence 
than she could, even at the Jast hour, entertain for 
her gallant bridegroom. But what would the 
world say’ What was to be done with the orange- 
flowers and the Brussels lace-veil? The very 
wedding-cake had come home before her ; and now 
stood in the saloon, enshrined under a huge glass, 
with ail its garnishings of rosy sugar-cupids, coo- 
ing turtles, frisking lambs, and French mottoes, 
all about /’amour. As she glanced malignantly 
upon it, she wished the kennel would swallow up 
its ten golden Napoleons’ worth of solid substance 
and sentimental shadow. Fortunately, most peo- 
ple are married but once in their lives. It is no 
everyday luxury to die or be married in civilized 
society. 

As she furtively threw her shaw] over the pla- 
teau on which this auspicious symbol was raised, 
Bob Pirgivie had the delicacy to blink the sight, 
and bite in the joke which danced on the very tip 
of his Scottish tongue. This apparition fairly 
shrouded, Mrs. Luke sunk into a fit of musing, 
from which she recovered to say, ‘“‘I hope my 
Robina may see the Hawgreen girls, now that she 
—always so great a favorite with them—is old 
enough to appreciate their many amiable qualities. 
I confess I do think Isabella - stand the very 
model for a young lady, had she just that inde- 
scribable something of the maniére, the tournure, 
which foreign education and travel alone can 
give.”’ 

‘* Humph !”’ ejaculated the bailie. ‘‘ Such as 
Leddy Di, for example. She is a bonny-die, as 
the children say at home.”’ 

** Not exactly that lady. Indeed, I fear, my 
dear bailie—entre nous—that my unthinking sim- 
plicity and goodness of heart have once more made 
me their dupe.”’ 

‘* Her simplicity, quotha !’’—thought the bailie, 
hitching on his chair—‘‘ her senseless ambition 
and restless vanity! ’Od, I wish I could but let 
her feel her ain weight i’ the ‘ fashionable world,’ 
weighed wanting Mark Luke’s siller i’ the scale ,°’ 
but this he prudently gulped, and said aloud-— 
‘* But not, ma—dame, with a woman of your gh 
apirit, beyond retrieval, surely ?’’ 

‘If it were indeed still possible to retreat, 
gracefully.” 
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‘*Gracefully! and is not all that a weel-bred 


leddy does graceful? Possible is it'—ay, and 
robable and certain. What has blenched ye! 
here ’s the spirit I have so often admired at, 
which made a certain leddy, langsyne, carry 
whatever point she set her heart upon, right ower 
the hard head of a worthy friend that ’s gone.” 
Mrs. Luke smiled unaffectedly at this opportune 
recollection of former, contests and victories, and 
observed, in a low determined voice—* If it be, as 
I have heard whispered, that the real status of the 
—the gentleman, is none other than that of captain 
in the Galway militia—the Galway militia, sir— 
and that the soi-disant title of colonel is only held 
from the Hungarian service, or that of the King 


of Sardinia, I should imagine that so palpable a|and means. 


deception justified every extremity.’’ 

** Certainly, ma—dame,’’ replied the bailie, 
laughing in his sleeve at this turn of affairs, and 
at the geographical or political coupling of Hun- 
gary and Sardinia ; ‘‘ and were he a cornel of the 

ope, or the Grand Turk himself, even that tells 
for but little in our hamely, far-awa country, in 
point of rank ; and I ’ll no promise the pay is great 
things either, ma—dame.’’ ‘This last was added 
in an under-voice, and with a very significant nod. 

‘*T certainly never had any intention of settling 
abroad finally,’’ continued Mrs. Mark Luke, in- 
sensibly, however, relapsing into her grand man- 
ner. ‘* There is a certain duty, Mr. Pirgivie, 
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down my corruption, and gi’e her rope the day ; 
and, whether it shall prove her tether-safe, or her 
hanging-tow, I wash my hands o’ her.’’ 

Acting in the spirit of this manly and consider- 
ate resolution, the bailie said aloud, ‘‘1 heartily 
approve, ma—dame, of your leaving France to- 
morrow, by the scriech o’ dawn, if ye like; or if 
ye could pass the barriers the night yet, a’ that the 
better; and I’m your man for passports and port- 
manties. There is young James Wilson, who 
came to this town to finish his medical studies, 
and young Hawgreen, and indeed every country- 
man ye have, will stand by you, if ye stand by 
yourself, and help you out at this pinch. But 
only gi’e your consent, and leave to us the ways 
Faith, | wouldna care to run awa 
wi’ ye mysel’ frae that confounded Irish chap! 
How they do put their glamour ower the women 
folk !”’ 

At this critical stage of the conversation, Lady 
Di reéntered, gaily equipped for the ‘‘ sporting 
engagement ;’’ and Mrs. Luke could only reply 
by a significant, and what the bailie rejoiced to 
believe, a gladly consenting look. 

**] declare this too fascinating Bailie Pirdidie 
has made you forget your engagement with Colo- 
nel Rigby, and Miss Luke, and everybody,’’ said 
the lady, gaily: ‘‘ what can you have been laying 
your heads together about ?”’ 





** Talking of life and manners, madam,’’ replied 


which every one owes to one’s native country. | Mrs. Luke, in her grand style. 


If an eligible investment in land could be obtained 


for my daughter’s fortune, I should conceive it a| Lady Di, faintly giggling. 


duty, an absolute duty, Bailie Pirgivie, for us to 
reside, for at least a part of every year, on her 
own estate.’’ 

**Investment by marriage or purchase, ma— 
dame?’ 

‘* That as might be,’’ replied the mother of the 
heiress, with dignity. *‘I must also frankly own 
that I see much to disapprove of in foreign man- 
ners—female manners in particular; not maniére, 
you will please to observe; that is all proper; 
and Robina is still such a mere child—”’ 

‘* Seventeen come September—not just such a 
child—and as tall as her mamma ”’ put in the 
bailie. 





‘** Such a child, sir; and has been kept so 
close at her studies, that, hitherto, these matters 
were of less consequence ; but, now that her man- 
ners and religious sentiments, as an Englishwoman, 
are to be formed, and her intellect developed, | 
believe London or Bath would be the most advan- 
tageous locality for us for a few years. I am led 
to understand that the society there is everything 
that can be wished for—all right in the morale ; 
you comprehend me? and, in refinement and pro- 
priety of manners, quite unexceptionable.”’ 

** What the deevil is she after now?’’ grumbled 
the bailie in his throat, as he vehemently tweedled 
his thumbs, and fixed his intelligent and searching 
gray eyes upon the speaker; ‘‘no fairly out o’ the 

rying-pan, than she maun plunge i’ the fire ; 
naething less than a veesible judgment will drive 
the mischief out of that woman’s natur; it were 
as good a deed as drink to let her marry that rip 
of an Irishman, and I warrant me he baste her 
bones. I'll no say either, but, countrywoman as 
she is mine, he’d get the warst bargain. If it 
werena for the sake of Mysie, young Jamie Wil- 
son, who deserves better than a fule for a mother- 
in-law, and the memory o’ Mark Luke, she should, 
1 trow, take her swing for me. But I must keep 


‘* Dear! that must have been so good!’’ cried 
** Life and manners, 
discussed in Paris by my friend Mrs. Mark Luke 
and Bailie Pirdidie of Glasgow :—will you be so 
very good as enlighten poor me on these topics ?’’ 

‘**] was talking with my daughter’s guardian, 
Lady Di, of my present idea of finishing her edu- 
cation’’—in England, she would have added. But 
the bailie, who by no means approved of the 
‘*sharp-eyed madam,’’ as he called the relict of 
Sir Dermot Corscaden, of Castle Corseaden, 
barony of Tirrykeeranvey, &c. &c., being let into 
their scheme, abruptly broke in. 

‘* How much more finishing do ye think Mysie 
needs? I have seen as trig and winsome a lass 
finished oe 

**Trig and winsome !’’ interrupted Lady Di; 
‘‘T do dote on that dear Dorie. Do you know, I 
once perpetrated a Scottish ballad ?”’ 

——*‘ As trig and winsome a lass as ever stood 
in Miss Luke’s slippers,’ continued the bailie, 
nodding familiarly to the woman of quality—‘ ay, 
though they be of silks and satins—finished hand- 
somely off, heel and toe, and high dances, by one 
winter session at auld Mr. Macskipsey’s school. 
But ye’ll no guess who that might be, ma— 
dame?’’—And honest Bob—determined, for one 
eventful day, to go all fair lengths in flattering and 
wheedling, that might advance his main object— 
now glanced, smirking blandiy, and nodded know- 
ingly to the other lady. 

**How can I tell? How am I to spell your 
hums and ha’s, Bailie Pirgivie?’’ returned Mrs. 
Luke, smiling. ‘Many very genteel young 
women were placed under the finishing care o 
that artiste; who had, in his time, seen the origi- 
nal Vestris—the Vestris—Le Dieu de la Danse, 
Lady Di.” 

The bailie forgave even this highly embellished 
portrait of the poor little grand Mr. Macskipsey— 





who still, in his merry moods, haunted his fancy, 





attended by many ludicrous images of the shabby 
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genteel ; and he went on, peering funnily into the 
lady’s face—*‘ Ye ’I] have no remembrance, I dare 
say, of a certain Miss Barbara Peaston, a standing 
toast at every curling-club dinner, mason-lodge 
meeting, and wherever good fellows congregated, 
for ten miles round Paisley? Na, na, ye ‘ll have 
nae mind o’ her, I’se warrant me.”’ 

There was a time when Mrs. Mark Luke would 
have been overpowered and disgusted by this style 
of compliment. Now, smiling, she demurely 
answered, ** Such nonsense, bailie!’’ And the 
few words were said with that original little air of 
Westland, or more properly, womanly and natural 
coquetry, which, having once sat with an engaging 
rustic grace upon the youthful Miss Barbara Peas- 
ton, did not yet wholly mis-beseem the comely 
Mrs. Mark Luke, in her tenth lustre. 

The very adoption of the homely yet imposing 
title of Bailie, instead of the formal Stir, or the 
cold Mister, augured favorably. Lady Di con- 
gratulated her friend upon the improvement of her 
spirits, and urged her to be expeditious. ‘ All 
the English in Paris,’’ she said, ‘‘ are by this 
time assembled in the Champs Elysées, on the tip- 
toe of expectation. Though the millionaires and 
our friend Mrs. Luke can afford to throw away 
their money, poor I must look well after my dear 
fifteen louis.”’ 

This was all mystery to the Scottish magis- 
trate, who requested explanation. ‘Our bets, 
sir,’ said the Lady Di; ** your countryman, Sir 
Ogilvy Fletcher, runs his bay mare, Cuttie Sark, 
against some famous brute belonging to Mr. 
Phipps Mason. Mrs. Luke has fifty louis, and I 
my poor dear fifteen, depending ; so, you per- 
ceive, we must be off to see fair play.”’ 

‘* Fifty louis upon Cuttte Sark !—Mark Luke’s 
widow !”’ vociferated the bailie, throwing up his 
hands in utter consternation and horror, and rolling 
his eyes round upon the guilty lady. 

Lady Di, screaming with laughter, seemed 
about to fall into fits; while Mrs. Luke looked as 
if desirous that she could sink, and forever disap- 
pear through the well-waxed boards. 

‘This dings a’! this dings a’!’’ continued the 
bailie. ‘* What is this world to come tot What 
has it come to?’ He strode about the apart- 
ment. 

‘**My good sir, now that I am able to speak,”’ 
said Lady Di, pulling his sleeve, and trying to 
keep grave—‘‘ you certainly could not seriously 
imagine I meant to say that Cuttie Sark, Sir 
Ogilvy Fletcher’s famous mare, was Mr. Mark 
Luke’s a 

‘*This is enough, madam—too, too much!’’ 
broke in Mrs. Mark Luke—her eyes sparkling 
and her brow glowing with the passion which 
seemed to distend her figure, as she came for- 
ward, shivering with anger. ‘** But I have courted 
such insult, meanly courted it, and well deserve 
to bear this and worse indignity: and for this one 
—this «st day—it shall be borne !”’ 

**] do not pretend to understand these humors, 
madam,’’ said the Lady Di, with constrained 
calmness, and dropping her eyes disdainfully. 
‘For my own part, I should hold it beneath me 
to address anything to the most inferior person 
in the world, that I should not think fit to 
say to Mrs. Colonel Rigby Blake—ay, even in 
presence of her lord. But I cannot spare another 
minute,’’—and she looked at her watch. “ Iam, 
indeed, no adept in vulgar altercation, and have 








- taste for it.”’ She proceeded hastily to the 
oor. 

‘** Bear with me for this one—this last day,’’ 
cried our heroine, now seizing the locked hands 
of the disconcerted bailie—*‘ my oldest, my truest, 
my almost sole friend; and let me still, for this 
one day, have my way—my revenge; I have had 
my bitter, bitter punishment already. 

** Lady Di’’ was announced by an English foot- 
man as in the carriage, and impatient; and Mrs. 
Luke took the arm of the bailie, and descended ; 
and offering as many apologies to her friend for 
detaining her, as if no fracas had happened, took 
her place by that lady’s side. 

‘*We must give the lady her own way of it,”’ 
observed the bailie, endeavoring to recover him- 
self. ** Honor the bride on her bridal day! is a say- 
ing of our country.’’ Lady Di bowed graciously, 
and forced a smile; he began a course of moral 
rumination, while the ladies chatted together. 

‘‘ Which of these women now,” thought Bob, 
‘is the most twa-faced?—I"!] no swear but that 
Bawlhy beats the real lady ; though policy, and a 
ready knack at dissimulation, is the accomplish- 
ment the most cultivated among her kind, it’s al- 
leged. It’s not so much, after a’, the rank and 
station that makes double-dealers and dissemblers, 
as the mean necessities, real and imaginary, be- 
longing to them. There is myself, now, an in- 
dependent man, in humble rank, with nothing to 
seek, and nothing to be ashamed of—who carena 
a fic for stars and garters: I would be worse than 
a fool to be twa-faced, like a needy courtier, or a 
creeping, ambitious politician ;—and there is Mrs. 
Luke—” but his musings were interrupted. 

To beguile the time, and look like the time, 
Mr. Luke inquired after some of her old friends 
and neighbors in Scotland. She had casually 
heard that “ her favorite,’’ Miss Maria Smythe— 
poor thing !—was married to a Doctor Somebody, 
and settled in Bath: an excellent match, she un- 
derstood, and she was so glad! ‘‘ Now, sir,” 
continued Mrs. Luke, ‘‘how much of this is 
true ?’’ 

‘* All that, and more,” replied the bailie, with 
meaning looks. ‘* The Smythes, your freends, had 
aye a genius for grandeur, and a vocation that 
way. Mrs. Dr. Somebody—for neither do I, 
though it is often enough in the papers, remember 
her new name—drove into Glasgow in her coach 
and four, the other week, with outriders !”’ 

Mrs. Mark Luke looked astonished—and not so 
‘* very glad”’ either, as might have been expected, 
at the worldly prosperity of ‘‘ her favorite.” 
What a wizard was that Rochefoucault ! 

“Ts the gentleman an estated man?’’ she in- 
quired ; ‘‘ or is it a commercial fortune ?”’ 

** Nothing but the tuft aboon her head will cure 
the affectation of that woman—bray a fule in a 
mortar,’’ thought the bailie ; but he replied, with 
a touch of humor—*‘ Vested interest, ma—dame— 
held by right of his majesty’s patent: an estate, 
which, though movable, will endure as long as 
ignorance and credulity on one side, and impu- 
dence and humbug on the other, shall last among 
the upper and the lower ranks. The gentleman is 
what Jong ago used to be called a German, or 
quack doctor; but the age has advanced since 
then, and what was an ambulatory village stage 
has grown into palaces and mansions—so thriving 
an art is medical humbug :—and the spiritual has 
its uses too. Intellectual education has gone clean 
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out of fashion among us in the West, since your 
time ; and Mrs. Smythe, and her eldest daughter, 
Miss Smythe—who was ‘renewed,’ and it was 
about time—removed their establishment from the 
Belle Retiro, to somewhere near London. It is a 
decidedly pious’ seminary, now; most eligible 
for all such select young ladies, whose fathers can 
afford £300 a year for their education. There 
are two carriages, a visiting chaplain, and two 
serious footmen attached: so they tell me at 
least.”’ 

**How very intelligent!—with a vein for 
satire too,’’ whispered Lady Di, in a voice meant 
to be heard. 

‘*Poor Maria Smythe! poor thing! so to 
throw herself away upon a quack! My excellent 
friend, Mrs. Smythe, must have been so shocked ! 
—so immoral, too!’’ cried the incorrigible Mrs. 
Luke. 

** Oh, faith, for that of it, if the pills are harm- 
less pills, and only sold to rich fools, I hold guack- 
ing in medicine to be one of the most innocent 
branches of the general art of humbug: but, of 
course, the spiritual part of the concern must, in 
the mean time, disown Maria, and her coach, and 
her pill-box palace ; until she and her husband are 
rich enough to repent, and retire to live a new 
life upon the gathered fruits of the old one.”’ 

The bailie was launching out into a sober, right- 
earnest discourse upon self-delusion, imposture, 
hypocrisy, and vanity, when his vein was checked 
by perceiving Colonel Rigby Blake, still at some 
distance, but galloping up to the open hired vehi- 
cle—alas, it was only hired! y Di had got 
hardened to such trials ; but Mrs. Luke felt them 
still. She was apprehensive, too, that Lady Di 
might be displeased at being attended in public 
by a “‘ figure,”’ and whispered an apology. 

Her ladyship, who, when nothing crossed her 
humor, was far from being ill-natured, made 
quite light of this awful dispensation :—*‘ Don’t 
mention it—I rejoice in him—I shall make my 
own of him. Luckily his full black-brownish 
suit favors my project. I’Il swear he is a Scot- 
tish savan—Leslie, or Dugald Stewart. I have 
seen many English philosophers odder-looking 
fish. I shall not despair of making him a member 
of the Institute.”’ 

It was now about three hours past noon, on a 
day of broad, brilliant sunniness; and how gay 
the scene that met the undazzled eyes of the Glas- 
gow ex-magistrate upon the Boulevard, which 
the party entered! Numerous groups of the 
fashionable English residents, dressed exactly as 
if the Champs Elysées had been ‘‘the Park,”’ 
were intermingled with Frenchmen and ladies, 
airily attired in rich, gay, parti-colored costumes. 
Germans, Americans, and Russians—natives, in- 
deed, of every civilized country—might be seen 
here, and to the best advantage. The fine horses 
and dogs, and handsome equipages of the Eng- 
lish, and the pretty young English and French 
girls, in charge of the lovely children running 
about, or grouped beneath the trees, all helped to 
enrich the living picture. 

** As fine as "cin Green, bailie?’’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Luke, while her restless, and now prac- 
tised eye, ran over and threaded the gay crowd, 
in search of fashionable friends and acquaintances. 

“T’ll no just say, ma—dame,”’ returned the 
patriotic Scot. ‘It’s no a’ gowd that glitters.” 

Mrs. Luke had already, in one group, traced 
her daughter and Mr. James Wilson, with “ the 





Hawgreen family.’’ The sight was more than 
gratifying to her vanity: it was soothing to her 
maternal feelings ; fortifying to the secret purpose 
she revolved. She determined not to press her 
own society upon them at such a time, and attended 
as she was; for the gallant bridegroom was 
already in waiting. After honoring the bailie, 
seated very much at his ease between the ladies, 
with an involuntary scrutinizing glance, the 
colonel paid his tender obeisances where they 
were principally due. ‘‘ Sir Ogilvy was despair- 
ing of you, ladies,’’ he said. 
** And Colonel Rigby Blake, 


Sighing his soul towards the Grecian camp,”’ 


said Lady Di, bending towards him confidentially. 
‘*T assure you, you will need to look about you, 
though, Blake ;’’ and she lowered her voice to an 
earnest whisper, as Mrs. Luke (her ears in her 
neck) affected to point out some one in the crowd 
to Mr. Pirgivie. ‘It was with some difficulty I 
was able to break off an animated—and, I suspect 
—business téte-d-téte between the lady and her 
sagacious countryman, and persuade her to keep 
her engagement. ‘Take care she don’t ”” and 
a significant gesture told the rest. 

** Don’t what, ma’am?”’ 

‘* Why, what your horse se2ms thinking about 
—shy—back—bolt——”’ 

**Poh!’’ ejaculated the gentleman, patting the 
neck, and dexterously yet gently reining in his 
restive steed. 

** Well, with such a master of the manége, and 
of the military seat, too, there is little room for 
apprehension ;’’ and the lady continued aloud, as 
if playfully giving orders to the rider—*‘ Steady 
there—light hand—mind your balance—play light! 
I see I have not quite forgot the slang of the rid- 
ing-school. Your tit, though not quite thorough- 
bred, nor longer a filly, has high spirit, I find, and 
a delicate mouth—impatient of a rough curb— 
must be managed ” These equivoques had 
the usual fortune of being perfectly well under- 
stood by the person intended to be kept in the 
dark. Mrs. Luke, however, looking all uncon- 
sciousness, inquired if the colonel had seen her 
daughter, probably for the pleasure of having the 
young lady’s companions pointed out. ‘* There 
is Miss Luke, not twenty yards off! and with the 
English party we saw in the Garden of Plants 
this morning.”’ 

**So I declare,’ said Mrs. Luke, raising her 
eye-glass ; ‘‘ how stupid! not to know my own 
child, and so many old friends!—I don’t wish to 
waste time on recognitions here, though, with so 
much business before us. Let us move forward, 
pray, and pass them ;’’ and waving her hand to 
the promenaders, the carriage swept past at the nod 
of the attendant horseman ; while the bailie, smil- 
ing graciously to the group, shouted ** All’s right ; 
we ll meet ye, belyve, young folks! Haud ye 
merry !”’ 

** Well, the Hawgreen girls are distingué, even 
here,”’ cried the now delighted widow—* and 
such an assemblage of fashionable English! 
You are in high luck to day, Mr. Pirgivie.”’ 

** Ay, and of Scots and Irish, I dare say ; but 
our poor nations go for nothing, colonel. Joha 
Bull, when he goes a-travelling, quite over-tops 
Paddy and Sawney. But can you tell me who is 
that chap, dressed like a mountebank, in tartans, 
plaided and plumed, and coming this way, strut 
ting, with a well-dressed mob at his heels !’’ 
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‘Oh, next to the full-tatooed New Zealander, | 
vur greatest lion,’’ cried Lady Di; ‘* L’Ecossois, 
L’ Ecossois, Le brave Ecossois !—a Mr. Macrusgal, 
or something like that—a Highland gentleman, 
known to grouse-shooters as Glencladdach.’’ 

** Whom you must know very well, bailie,”’ re- 
joined Mrs. Luke. 

‘**And for little gude—for little gude,” sput- 
tered the bailie. ‘* Here is a muster o’ the rep- 
resentatives of the Scots Estates in the capital of 
France !—Chiefs, lairds, and commons—pack 0’ 
ne’er-do-weels !_ West Country Exclusives !”’ 

** Hush! hush, my dear sir!’’ cried Mrs. Luke, 
laying her hand upon the sleeve of the angry 
speaker. ‘* Desire the man to draw up, colonel 
—Sir Ogilvy Fletcher is riding this way ; and the 
Cuter coming towards us too.’’ Our heroine was 
in greater flustration than became her now tho- 
rough breeding. 

‘* Baith cleared out! baith dished!’ muttered 
the bailie, in angry soliloquy; ‘‘and young 
Shanklie, the writer to the Signet, auld Shank- 
lie’s son, at their tail ;—och, och, och, I can un- 
derstand it a’ now: a something to be negotiated 
—some trifle mair o’ Mark Luke’s hainings, ob- 
teened upon the ower-burdened acres ; ay, ay— 
ye may be prepared, ma—dame, for Ill ensure 
you o’ a hat the day from Sir Ogilvy.” 

**A hat!” cried Lady Di, laughing ; “‘ of all 
things, a hat! Now, were he the chaplain that 
took to-morrow’s office - 

‘*A bow he means,’’ whispered the agitated 
Mrs. Luke, as the gentlemen surrounded the car- 
riage on her side. 

** Shocking bad hat !”’ whispered Colonel Rigby, 
as Mr. Shanklie made his reverences. ‘* Pray, 
who is that person ?”’ 

** Shanklie, an Edinbro’ W.S., my lady,’’ said 
the restless bailie ; ‘* a chap that holds the pair o’ 
them, Celt and Saxon, Lowland baronet and High- 
Jand chieftain, in ae leash—and that made out 0’ 
lang slips 0’ mouldy parchment. Oh, the degen- 
erate mongrels! That Sir Ogilvy has, I declare, 
lost both flesh and favor, and the look o’ the born 
gentleman, which once sat on him weel ;—broken 
down into half jockey and half black-leg—his very 
cleidin’ looks scourie and threadbare, for a’ its 
pretence. It’s both a pleasure to witness his 
punishment, and a pain to think on his folly. In- 
fatuate beast! There ’s what comes of an ancient 
baronet of three clear thousand a year, coping and 
vying with a neighbor earl of fifteen: and but a 
puir earl, they say, for a’. Weel, weel, let them 
take their ain way o’t; but, as for Mysie Luke 
or her tocher hem.”’ 

** You seem disturbed, sir,’’ said Lady Di, as 
her companion, Mrs. Luke, continued engaged in 
animated talk with the gentlemen. 

** Disturbed, ma’am! If ye but kenned the 
history o’ that pair o’ youths! As for young 
Glencladdach there—to be sure he was long a 
minor, had a fool for a mother, and was bred at 
an English school; and wha among the wealthy 
Saxon churls, was to presume to eclipse one 
of the Clanna Gael, forsooth! ancient as the hills, 
the waters, and the woodst Weel do I ken the 
natur o’ the vain beasts! Wha was to ding the 
chief, either on the turf or in the clubs and the 
hells? And there they are; gentle beggars here, 
should be lords at hame; cap-in-hand for a well- 
interested loan o’ a pickle o’ Mark Luke the gro- 
cer’s siller—wha, to be sure, had sense enough to 











buy and sell them baith in a market.” 


Lady Diana Corseaden, relict of Sir Dermot 
Corseaden, of Castle Corscaden, &c., &c., &c., 
now stared even more broadly at the eloquent 
Scot than that gentleman had at first sight done at 
herself. What strange talk !—could it be meant 
at her! There was little time for reflection. Sir 
Ogilvy accosted her; while Mr. Shanklie, W.S., 
economically including his client and Mr. Pir- 
givie in one short conversation, or 6s, 8d. worth, 
exclaimed—*t The very man we were looking for.”’ 

‘‘Ha! Bailie Pirgivie! By all that’s honest, 
but your father’s son is welcome to Paris!’? And 
the young chief—for he was not yet twenty-five— 
covered the affectation of this accost by a vehe- 
ment shaking of hands. ‘I say, Lady Di, we 
shall have him introduced to Charles Dix.” 

‘Yes, as an Edinburgh professor, who, in 
Holyrood, bowed to fallen royalty, long, long be- 
fore you were born.” 

‘No, no—as a non-juring Scotch bishop— 
next, in the good love of his majesty, to a true 
Jesuit. Well do I remember you, sir, coming to 
Glencladdach, when I was a little boy, to buy m 
father’s kelp. Why don’t you give us suc 
prime prices, you Glasgow men, for our kelp 
now ?”’ 

‘* Ay, five pound, or less, in place of fifteen or 
twenty, makes a difference on the rent-roll at the 
year’s end—as Mr. Shanklie there, who is a braw 
accountant, will ken; but the sheep, the woo’, 
and the big farms will make up for it.” The 
chieftain felt this observation so unpleasant that he 
heard it not. 

As Mr. Pirgivie afterwards remarked, Glen- 
claddach could still boast all the state and trap 
pings of the feudal chief, save the following-~ 
save the Jeal vassals, the affectionate kinsmen, the 
devoted fosterers, for countless generations—knit 
to their head, the representative of their blood and 
name, by ties which nothing could have dis- 
severed but the chief’s resolute determination 
‘of doing what he would with his own.” It 
was with strong contempt that our shrewd com- 
mercial man saw the chieftain strutting here, 
plaided and plumed; a painted pageant, from 
which heart and soul had departed ;’’ a chief of the 
Black-faced and the Cheviots,’’ as the bailie jeer- 
ingly called him; neither, a plain, sensible, intel- 
ligent, modern improver of his property, nor yet a 
generous feudal superior of the olden time; vain 
and extravagant, and thence needy—his very pro- 
fusion stimulating his rapacity, and Mr. Shanklie 
still ministering to all his follies and ruinous pro- 
jects, as obsequiously as he had done to the gene- 
ral clearing of the estates. 

While that heartless process was going for- 
ward, the young chief and his mother had re- 
mained in England. The poor clansmen were all 
gone beyond the western seas—wailing, as they 
went, that Ranz des Vaches of the Highland 
mountains, 


Farewe!l—farewell—farewell ! 
We return no more forever ! 


But their clan head could still, at a distance, play 
the part of a chief. The plume, the dirk, the 
piper, the clan-tartan, and the clan-ensign, were 
better understood and more prized than ever, 
The gathering cry was still Clach an Claddach. 
and prettily would the young ladies in London and 
Paris drawing-rooms startle and scream when Mr. 
Macrusgal raised it; but in Glencladdach itself 
—Glencladdach, desolate!—‘‘the daughter of 
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the voice in the hollow rock’’ alone repeated that 
slogan. we foliar 

“That young mae is quite a passion in Paris at 
present,”’ said Lady Di, *‘ with his figure, and his 
piper, and, above all, his sword exercise.” 

“The lad has done pane feats than any ye 
have heard of yet,’’ said the bailie, whose gorge 
rose at the swelling, thriftless squanderer. Tn 
one morning, that young chap, in Highland phrase, 
‘ put out fifty smokes’—smothered the warm ashes 
on fifty hearths, coeval with his fathers'—in his 
glen, and by the side of his ancestral stream and 
ock Heartless puppet! And he ‘ll strut there 
in his tartan array '!—the puller down of roof- 
trees—the extinguisher of household smokes! 
But he reeks and fumes bravely himsel’; and in- 
deed, it’s the natur o’ them. Weel, vengeance 
is swift.” 

The party were now awaiting the arrival of the 
celebrated Cuttie Sark, on whom, this day, so 
many hopes and fears hung, and of her no less 
illustrious rival, Dandizette Secunda. Both fair 
ones were now seen slowly approaching, still in 
their body-clothes, and led by smart English 
grooms. A crowd of gentlemen, and amateurs of 
the turf of all ranks, were gathered about the 
horses, and accompanying the procession. Sir 
Ogilvy, impatient of the slowness of the approach, 
rode off to meet them; and the party in the car- 
riage were left with the chief and Shanklie, who 
now, with the piper, was his sole ¢ai/. 

**] understand you have been round the coast 
and among the isles lately, in the steamers,”’ said 
the chief, addressing Mr. Pirgivie. ‘1 hope you 
did not forget Glencladdach—did you mark how 
my timber thrives ?’’ 

** 1 "ll no soon forget Glencladdach—either as I 
saw it first or last—and I saw it first lang before 
the days of steamers. It was then a very region 
of beauty and peace. And now—but I maun own 
ye manage everything weel, Mr. Shanklie :— 
there ’s a rich English rector has the shooting and 
the castle ; an English company the bark and the 
thinnings of the woods ; and another the sawmont 
fishing. The very nut-braes, hanging ower the 
loch, and the bits o’ juniper bushes are rented, 
they say ; so that a callant or a lassie durstna take 
a pouch-fu’. Conscience! ye maun be as rich as 
Jews, you chiefs! Ye maun be coining money 
for the laird, Mr. Shanklie :—a’ thing turned to 
account yonder. You landed folks, Mr. Macrus- 
gal, are fairly beating us bits o’ spinning-jenny 

ies about Glasgow in economics. When they 
began at the Mains to sell Sir Ogilvy Fletcher's 
skim-milk and orra cabbage-stocks, it was a + 
to the country this new-fashioned thrift. ‘ He ‘ll 
surely make a fortune now,’ was every auld wife’s 
word :—but, in economy, the Highland chiefs beat 
the Lowland lairds yet—when they draw rent for 
the very nuts. But I’m a great admirer o’ 
thrift mysel’.”’ 

Mrs. Mark Luke was upon thorns at this ill-bred 
side-talk, and the young chief not altogether at his 
ease ; but nothing daunted the “‘ austere compo- 
sure’’ of Mr. Shanklie. 

** You hear, Shanklie, what the bailie says of 
the income you are realizing from my estates,” 
cried the young chieftain, covering his wincing 
with the air of bravado. 

** Income !—na, it’s no wonder ye dash, you 
Highland chiefs and Lowland lairds. Your rent- 
rolls, what wi’ the shooting, and the nuts, and the 
fishing, must be tripled or quadrupled upon your 
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grandfathers’. To be sure there is a change on 
the face o’ the country. How many able-bodied 
followers could the Macrusgals muster now, if 
they a’ turned out in Glencladdach ?”’ 

There was no reply to this home question. 

** Weel, the men and the merks are not to be 
both got. Then there was the bits of scattery 
bhalies and touns, the sma’ farms and cot-houses, 
with the potato-fields, and the kye at e’en, and 
the blue reeks climbing in the calm gloaming sun- 
set— 


Like little wee cluds in the world their lane, 


as Jamie Hogg sings. These are all gone, to be 
sure; and the Highland lasses and the Highland 
lilts, and a’ the happy looks and cheerfu’ voices 0’ 

on Westland glen. I’m amaist thinking you 

ighland lairds are now constructed upon the new 
principle of consuming your ain reek yoursels 
—never a smoke to be seen now for ten and 
twenty miles around ye ;—but ye must be get- 
ting monstrous rich, and that’s a great consola- 
tion.”’ 

The young chief, though half-offended, laughed 
off the affair, by again calling Mr. Shanklie to 
listen to this consolation ; but that functionary was 
closely occupied with Mrs. Luke, who was chat- 
tering eagerly at hand, and eyeing Cudtie Sark 

ing gracefully in the distance. 
ee And rich - would be, Glencladdach, mur 
vhiodh ma na phoit ach Macheoc’s n liadh.* I sup- 
pose you have a litle Gaelic ?”’ 

The young chieftain colored and laughed—** So 
you understand Gaelic, too !’”’ he eried. 

**Peckan peckan,’’ returned the bailie. ‘A 
little of ‘ the wisdom of your ancestors,’ as this’’ 
—and, looking full at the Doer, he emphatically 
repeated—‘‘ ‘An lon-dubh, an lon-dubh spagach! 
thug, mise dha choille-fhasga fheurach; ’s thug 
esan domhsa am monadh cubh fiisaich.’ Wii’ so 
mony strange tongues, spoken everywhere among 
ye, | may say my say in Erse, surely.”’ 

** Oh, do, do translate, Mr. Macrusgal !”’ cried 
Lady Di. ‘I vow, those are the very gutturals 
of dear old Blucher !”’ 

** And may,’’ said the young chief, ‘‘ be very 
well translated by the memorable exclamation of 
that veteran when viewing London from the top of 
St. Paul’s— 





What for a plunder ! 


You are better versed in our clan legends than I 
had supposed strangers, sir. That is, my tra- 
dition at least, the speech made by my ancestor 
Rusgal to a Scandinavian invader of his insular 
territory ; other accounts say it was spoken of an 
encroaching Bishop of Moray, who juggled us 
out of some of our fairest lands, in name of the 
church.”’ 

‘*T understood it was said by your great-grand- 
father, to his fair-seeming law-agent, after the "45 
—when, under pretence 0’ securing his property, 
deeds were exchanged.” 

‘* But, in the name of the King’s English, tell 
us what it means,’’ interrupted Lady Di, with 
great vivacity. 

“** The ousel—the cloven-footed ousel—I gave 
him the sheltered woody pasturage, and he re- 
turned me the black, sterile heath :'—a very com- 


mon bargain now-a-days in the Highlands, my 
leddy, where the great beast is devouring the 


* Were no one about the kail-pot but Maceoch and the 
ladle—i. e. no foreign drains. 
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little beast, and the least fending as it can. That's | 
gs of your Erse proverbs, I think, Glenclad- | 
dach.”’ 

**You are a very Sancho Panza, bailie, in 
Gaelic sayings; but, having got my ditfay, a little 
broad salutary Scotch in the ear of Fletcher there, 
might not be amiss. There he comes !”’ 

Fuming he came !—* Those d——d impudent 
rascals, the French police, had interfered to pre- 
vent the racing match from taking place on the 
Boulevard !” 

Where, then, could it be held? Or, was there 
still time to fix upon another course’ Mrs. Mark 
Luke thought not—there was just time to dress 
before Tortoni’s hour; and a dinner ordered at 
sixty livres a-head deserved a dress toilet. 

_“ Sixty livres. a head!’ exclaimed Mr. Pir- 
givie. 

‘** And very moderate, too, sir,’’ said the chief. 
‘*If you have seen the carte, you would say so ; 
and the jadgment and taste Sir Ogilvy exercised in 
ordering this—after all—paltry sort of cit dinner. 
The ladies patronize Tortoni, as he is great in 
patisserie, and this of to-day is a lady’s affair ; 
though, in my humble opinion, the Café Anglais, 
Lointvr’s, or even Grignon’s, if a man wants to 
really dine, or a stranger to see genuine French 
cookery, would have been the better choice ; 
but you may, after all, see tolerable patés aur 
huitres !”? 

‘*] should wish Mr. Pirgivie to partake of 
one recherché dinner in Paris,’’ said Mrs. Mark 
Luke with emphasis, and better French than 
usual. 

‘* Can the Ethiopian change his color t’’ groaned 
the bailie, in secret; but he said aloud, and with 
the appearance of good-humor—* A sixty livres’ 
worth at one sitting will content me, ma—dame, 
aud astonish the natives at home for the rest of my 
life. Sixty livres’ worth shovelled down a man’s 
throat at one sitting !”’ 

His iunagined ignorant surprise excited a general 
smile ; and Colonel Rigby Blake rejoined, ‘* Why, 
sir, 1 made one, and Sir Ogilvy another, at the 
time the allies were in Paris, of fifteen gentlemen, 
who dined at Very’s, (then a name,) at twelve 
Napoleons a head; but then the Chambertin was 
superb.”’ 

‘* Pitiful doings those, too,” said Sir Ogilvy. 
** London, after all, for a dinner—or, at least, for 
a bill; Gleneladdach and self once partook of the 
works of Francatelli, when he first came over, 
ordered by Sir George ——, and to the tune of 
wae guineas a man.”’ 

** Faith, it would take to sell the skim-milk at 
the Mains for a while, and rent out the nut-braes, 
to stand thae doings,” said Bob Pirgivie : ‘* that 
is, and leave onything in the sporran after clearin’ 
the lawin’.”’ 

‘* Abominable extravagance !’’ said the young 
chief, half affecting repentance ; ‘‘ and not, after 
all, to be compared to a dinner of the venison of 
my own hills, the grouse of my own moors, and 
the fish of my own lochs.”” The young man did 
now look as if, between vanity and grief, he felt, 
and deeply. 

“Which yon fat English rector is feasting 
upon ; while you brave lairds are a’ running off to 

rance, or i 

** No more of it, my dear sir,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Luke.—‘* As Robina, which is quite natural at 
her age, cannot endure formal dinners, I shall send 
her home to dine, at any rate.’’ 








‘** And, as James Wilson can’t afford them, sup- 
pose he keep her company, and give her Glasgow 
news !”’ said the bailie. 

‘* With all my heart!”’ and as if to receive her 
orders, the young pair came hastily up,—Miss 
Luke, all in a glow, exclaiming—‘* Mamma, we 
have been looking for you everywhere. The 
Hawgreen ladies and Mr. James had so much to 
tell me about poor Haleyon Bank :—The lauristi- 
nus hedge we planted long ago has flourished so ; 
and the arbutuses are quite lovely :—how I long 
to see them!’’? This important intelligence was 
very well received; and the earnest whispers of 
her mother, at which Mysie smiled and colored, 
sent off the young lady hastily with her companion, 
in spite of the remonstrances of Colonel Blake, who 
loudly insisted upon Miss Luke being included in 
the dinner-party, long after she had tripped out of 
hearing. 

‘* Allow me, colonel, to have my own way with 
my daughter to-day:—to-morrow she may be 
under a different commander,’’ said Mrs. Luke, 
with dignity ; and the bailie looked all admiration, 
or * fidging-fain.”’ 

‘* Whose study will be the sweet creature’s 
happiness every hour of my life,”’ said the colonel, 
bowing ; ‘‘1 ‘ll be hanged as high gs Haman, if I 
know, Lady Di, which of them two ladies I love 
best.”’ 

** Fi donc! to doubt that to-day !”’ 

Mrs. Luke now expressed her anxious desire 
that the running-match should be instantly deci- 
ded one way or other. The wishes of a bride 
were gallantly declared imperative; and, indeed, 
all the gentlemen owned that this disappointment 
would greatly abstract from the pleasure of their 
last dinner with Rigby, the non-benedict. Though 
the match had been prohibited upon the spot, by 
the impertinent interference of the police, there 
were other places not far off; and it might, with 
clever jockeyship, be all over before a second man- 
date could be issued. Besides, the English were 
wilful as the diable, and would have their way. 
Happily, Cuttie Sark and her beautiful chestnut 
rival were still at hand, with their liveried attend- 
ants, and the different betters and amateur jockeys. 
Lady Di had already hooked in Bob Pirgivie to 
hedge her small bet to the extent of five louis— 
farther he would not move; though, on this day, 
he had resolved to stick at nothing in the accom- 
plishment of one object. As he truly alleged that 
he had little skill of racers, he proposed to go with 

oung Hawgreen, to deliver letters to some of his 

ixcellency’s household, from Mr. Ewins, but 
engaged to join the party, with his companion, at 
Tortoni’s, His low, earnest, hurried whispers 
with Mrs. Luke at parting, were satisfactorily 
explained by the note-case conveyed to her, with 
the emphatically pronounced words, ‘* Remember 
your paction !’’ and, as the sinews of action, whe- 
ther in love, war, or the turf, were thus left, he 
was seen to climb a passing empty cabriolet, with- 
out much regret by the sporting party. Sir 
Ogilvy, indeed, greeted his departure with a volley 
of curses, concluding with ‘* Old miserly hunks ! 
let him go, and be d——d—would not sport a 
eee upon my mare for the honor of Ayrshire ! 

hanklie sneaking after him, too !—all the bet- 
ter!” 

As we feel fully more interest in the mission of 
Bob Pirgivie, than even in that famous match— 
though but a little-go—between Mr. hem Ma- 
son’s Dandizette Secunda, and Sir Ogilvy Fletch- 
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er’s celebrated Cuttie Sark, which had once car- 
ried the Oaks, and been second for the Derby—of 
which ‘ famous match,’”’ so important to all the 
retrenching , refugee, or volanting English in Paris, 
Galignani was kind enough to acquaint all Europe 
—we shall take leave to follow the Scottish ex- 
magistrate to the hotel where the Hawgreen family 
had their temporary residence. 

After explaining at some length, and really with 
remarkable delicacy, the particulars with which, 
we hope, the ‘* gentle reader’? has done us the 
honor to get acquainted, and privately soliciting 
the friendly cooperation of young Hawgreen, the 
bailie, in full saloon, continued—*‘ To be sure, it 
would be far wiser-like they waited a while, and 
were married in their ain parish, after a contract 
properly drawn up by her late father’s Doer. But, 
as better mayna be, and to break the fa’ o’ the 
mother’s pride, I hope Mr. Ewins will have no 
reflections. We cannot, in this hurry, get a’ 
thing so right and tight, as if we were in Glas- 
gow ; but ye’ll just, Mr. Shanklie, since the job 
has fallen to you, draw up twa or three words 0’ a 
minute, frae the bits o’ heads and jottings I have 
made here. We'll get James and Mysie to sign 
it—abundance o’ the law does not break the law— 
and I’ll take the responsibility o’ a’ the rest on 
my ain head.”’ 

Mr. Shanklie expressed his zeal and willingness 
to officiate. 

**] have no doubt o’ you making a sicker bar- 
gain, as, luckily, the siller is a’ on our side; and, 
as we are no marrying into an estated family, it 
will be the easier managed. The bairns 0’ Mar- 
gery Robina Luke, by this marriage, to get the 
gear divided among them in equal portions. Pri- 
mogeniture is for the grandees, and Mrs. Mark 
Luke has had, 1m thinking, just enough of fashion 
to last all her days. Failing heirs of this mar- 
riage, then the courtesy to James, no forgetting an 
augmentation of the mother’s settlement, should 
her child go first, and remainder to the Sprots o’ 
Saltcoats :—and, by the by, I forgot to tell her 
aunty, that Jean has married the skipper of a 
Liverpool steamer, and ta’en up house in Green- 
ock :—and a capital managing wife she makes !— 
the Sprots of Saltcoats, and the other nephews 
and nieces of Mrs. Barbara Peaston and Mark 
Luke, Fsq., of Haleyon Bank—gi’e him a’ his 
titles, I beg of you, for Mark showed pride 
enough, though no in the wife’s line: his was 
pride of wealth, honest man, in which there is 
some sense—but hers ;—the Exclusives—they are 
born idiots a’thegither !”’ 

After a necessary visit to his temporary banker, 
Mr. Bob made another to Mrs. Luke’s apartments, 
into which, before him, in spite of the screaming 
and jabbering of the porteress, Mr. James Wilson 
had found his way to the young lady. They 
were discovered by the bailie at a game of mutual 
instruction, puzzling over a chess-board, James 
gravely studying a fifth move, under the counsels 
of Mysie. 

** Ay, ay—will ye get through that game before 
your mother and me come home, my dear !—see 
to draw it out till then; in the mean time, Mr. 
James, here ’s a bit study for you, and you can tell 
my Mysie a’ about it, by word o’ mouth, or just 
ony way ye like.”” And, giving the young mana 
note explanatory, and a scroll of the contract 
aforesaid, the bailie, with Hawgreen and Shank- 
lie, set off to the far-famed Tortoni’s, though with 
some apprehension on the part of honest Bob. 

**1’m no nice o’ my gab,’’ said he, after pon- 


dering a while; ‘*I carena muckle what [ eat; 
and I wudna like to affront the Frenchman, by 
seunnerin’ at his dainties; but I hope he’ll no 
pushion us wi’ puddocks—I couldna stand them.”’ 

And the bailie, who moderately loved comfort- 
able eating, and plain British cookery, made a wry 
mouth, as if already half-poisoned, while young 
Hawgreen laughed heartily. 

** Grenouilles frites—or en popillote? 1 dare say 
we shall have them dressed both ways,”’ he said ; 
and the bailie, who saw no point in the joke, gave 
his head a knowing swag, as if protesting in limine 
against all suspicious French fare. 

Enthroned in the place of honor, supported by 
the chief and the happy colonel, Mrs. Mark Luke, 
splendidly dressed and rerouged, so well sustained 
her character as a fashionable, that no one would 
have suspected she had been a considerable loser 
by the failure of Cuttie Sark, and had just paid 
her losses with the best grace in the world; still 
less could the bold stroke she meditated be sur- 
mised, 

The banquet proceeded; young Hawgreen 
highly diverted with the suspicious looks which 
Bob Pirgivie, affecting perfect unconcern, cast 
upon the different delicacies recommended to his 
attention by Mrs. Luke or Lady Di, and refusing 
whatever he could not understand. ‘That was, 
indeed, nearly six dishes out of every seven that 
appeared. Precedent or example was, in this case, 
no rule; for he shrewdly suspected that his 
| fashionable friends would swallow any soss, as he 
| named the different entremets and entrées, provided 
‘it was in vogue. But Hawgreen was a safer 
| fugleman at this table: so he tacitly constituted 
jhim his taster, eating freely of whatever that 
| young gentleman first partook. 
| Indeed, Bob, ever afterwards, eulogized dinde 
aux truffes, and jambon glacé, and even made Mrs. 
| Luke write down their proper names in his note- 
book, beside his observations on Notre Dame, &c. 
| &c., that he also might be able to tell his convivial 
friends in the West, of his proficiency in a branch 
‘of science so zealously cultivated by English tra- 
vellers. Of the wines, reserving his opinion of 
their quality, he partook with entire freedom ; and 
the most choice, or at least, the most expensive in 
Tortoni’s cellars, were produced to toast the health 
of the bride. Scots, English, Irish, and French, 
did equal justice to bumper pledges, drained to her 
future connubial felicity; and the facetious and 
jovial Mr. Bob Pirgivie was soon almost as much 
admired here, and became nearly as much at home 
as if the French capital had been his own city of 
Saint Mungo. Both Hawgreen and the chief 
knew enough of Scottish social manners to be able 
to draw him out: and his old songs once again 
came tingling over the ears of Mrs. Luke, not now 
vulgar, but like the rushing of her native ‘* Cart 
rinnin’ rowin’ to the sea.”” They brought a rush 
of warm tears to her eyes. 

The only drawback upon the pleasure of the 
evening was Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, who soon be- 
came half tipsy, and wholly sullen, and who, ever 
and anon, sulkily eyed the gay Irish soldier, and 
muttered that ‘The rapparee’’ (who, by the 
way, had large unhedged bets upon Dandizette) 
‘*had doctored Cuttie, and would jockey his own 
mother, if there was such an old woman.”’ 

The harmonies of Bob Pirgivie were never more 
needed to keep peace than now ; and he did not 
spare them. y Di Corseaden did him the 
honor to encore his brilliant 

Contented wi’ little and canty wi’ mair ; 
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which the French gentlemen present declared to 
be worthy of Beranger. 

** Where was ever ony 0’ your Berangers equal 
to Robert Burns?’ cried the convivial Scot, be- 
coming quite enthusiastic—warming, as it were, 
in his own fires. ‘‘ But I’ll give you anither, 
gentlemen—and it’s just new aff the irons. It’s 
by a Glasgow man, too—and that is Sandy 
Rodger; but I must have something by way of a 
punch ladle in my hand, for I cannot get on with- 
out that.’’ Hawgreen handed him a meerschaum, 
which formed, at least, a very good substitute, 
while he sung— 


SANCT MUNGO. 


Sanct Mungo was ane famous sanct, 
And a cantie carle was he ; 
He drank o’ the Molendinar Burne, 
Quhan better couldna be. 
Zit, when he could get stronger cheere, 
He ne’er was water dry, 
But drank o’ the stream o’ the wimplin worm 
And let the burne run by. 


Even Sir Ogilvy Fletcher hiccuped in chorus to 
this chanson a boire, the first stanza of which 
brought off the bowl of the pipe, and raised Mrs. 
Luke to her feet, to go off, only to be gently 
pulled back to her seat by the encircling arm of 
the gay bridegroom, while Bob continued to 
chant— 


Sanct Mungo was ane godlie sanct, 
Far-famed for godlie deeds ; 

And great delight he daily took 
In counting ower his beads. 

Zit I, Sanct Mungo’s youngest sonne, 
Can count as well as he; 

But the beads whilk I like best to count, 
Are the beads o’ the barley-bree. 


‘*Ler Giascow FiovrisH!”’ shouted the bai- 
lie, rising, and flourishing his substitute for the 
habitual ladle; ‘‘ where did ever ony De Be- 
ranger make a song like that? But, as the led- 
dies insist on deoch-an-dhoris, and as our friend 
Mrs. Luke has a deal of business before her oa 

‘“* Hath,’ like Juliet, ‘need of many ori- 
sons!’”’ sighed Lady Diana, looking, with mock 
meaning, to her friend, the bride, unable wholly 
to control the aristocratic superciliousness which 
so often beset her manners, even in the most deli- 
cate circumstances. 

Probably Mrs. Luke required this gentle fillip 
to her resolution. She had been too elevated in 
her surroundings for the last four hours, or too 
feebly reminded of her real séatus, as she de- 
lighted to call it; and that it was by money, or 
money’s worth, and’ sufferance alone, that she 
held even her present brevet rank in the skirmish- 
ing corps of the aristocracy. She did not possess 
any one of those brilliant, or even of those frivo- 
lous talents, which, by amusing or throwing re- 
flected lustre over aristocratic circles, make their 
way for a time. She was neither an eminent 
singer, nor a skilful musician. She could neither 
recite nor personate. Her only language was 
Anglo-Scottish and bad French. She had never 
written a novel, nor yet a volume of poems; she 
neither was a distinguished sinner, nor yet a cel- 
ebrated devotee. She was no dexterous flatterer, 
though she had often done her best. In the arts 
of toadyism, she was a poor proficient; and her 
quickness and naturally high spirit made her often 
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restive in the only capacity in which the fashiona- 
bles could disinterestedly have deigned to use 
her—namely, as an object of indignity or imper- 
tinent ridicule, as a butt for the exercise of their 
small wits. Princes and grandees—the whole 
higher order of aristocracy in former ages—enter- 
tained, for their dignified amusement, dwarfs, 
monsters, and crack-brained persons. We be- 
lieve that there are dwarfs and other pitiable abor- 
tions of nature to be found in some northern 
courts still: Dr. Clarke found them in Russia. 
But their substitutes, in our more refined society, 
are now butis and oddities, and, more deservedly, 
the aspiring ‘‘ vulgar,’’ like our Mrs. Mark Luke. 
For the vulgar rich, neither their money nor 
servility, and scarce the ‘‘ extreme obligingness”’ 
of ** the good sort of creatures,’’ can purchase the 
immunities of aristocracy. With great difficulty 
it is that they can even buy themselves up a step ; 
as when the son of a wealthy manufacturer or 
loan-contractor obtains, by special favor, the third 
or fourth daughter of a pauper peer, upon condi- 
tion of an ample jointure, and as little connexion 
as possible with his low relations. Vigilantly 
guarded as the frontiers of the great world are, it 
is searce possible for an interloper like Mrs. Luke 
to make way even into the outer circumvallation. 
The great Lady Diana Corscaden herself, had 
partly lost caste, since she had married an Irish 
baronet, and become a poor widow. Neglected 
herself, what could she do to give a lift to a friend 
in the worse circumstances of Mrs. Mark Luke? 
This was a consideration that had frequently of 
late forced itself upon the attention of that lady, 
who began to think seriously that she had been 
paying too dear for the whistle, if her calculations 
had not been formed altogether on wrong data ; 
for there was vulgar Bob Pirgivie on intimate 
terms with the Hawgreens ; and actually, as they 
drove home, talking as if the society in which he 
had spent the afternoon was beneath him! In 
intelligence, in solid worth, in the good and use- 
ful, if not the highest purposes of life, and in ra- 
tional and steady principles of conduct, feeling his 
superiority to those exalted personages, Bob had 
no false shame in avowing it. Perhaps, after all, 
it was as needy spendthrifts, and thence mean and 
shuffling, that the independent ex-magistrate, who 
was just rich and right-thinking enough to fear no 
man’s feud, and value no man’s favor, most 
heartily despised the beggar-pride of the Sir 
Ogilvy Fletchers and Glencladdachs. Their high- 
flown notions of their immense personal conse- 
quence, and the privileges of their rank, were, 
unaffectedly, so much mere “leather or pru- 
nella” to him, that he could have only a glim- 
mering understanding of them; and though he 
perfectly comprehended the nature of Mrs. Luke’s 
admiration of those things, it was impossible that 
either the haughtiness, the really insolent, conde- 
seending familiarity, or the more tolerable caprice 
of those great personages, could have affected him 
as they did that ambitious, imitative, and sensi- 
tive lady. 

So quietly and unconsciously did Mr. Bob set 
himself above all that sort of ‘‘ fudge,’’ that it 
seemed as if he could not even perceive the fun 
of it; or how, like Mrs. Luke’s lofty aspirations, 
it might be converted into the amusement of the 
middle order—his own respectable and respected 
order, so long as they chose to respect them- 
selves. 


It was in vain that Mrs. Luke vindicated the 
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objects of her admiration, upon the score of what 
she, with curious felicity, persisted in, calling 
maniére; though she certainly meant demeanor, 
or graceful carriage, if not good manners. Their 
elegance, their polish, their refinement, were such, 
and so great! 

** Weel, weel!’’ cried the bailie, with some 
impatience ; ‘‘ let them keep a’ that—the carving 
on the outside of the cup and platter—and you 
leddies may take on as reasonable a quantity of 
it as ye see fit ; but let us not put the cart before 
the horse—not forget the weightier matters of the 
great law of life—judgment, and justice, and 
mercy ; which are sometimes at a low pass in 
high places.”’ 

This sober, or rather dull conversation, brought 
them to Mrs. Luke’s apartments: it had taken 
ow immediately after they had set down Lady 

i at some sozree, to which she was engaged, and 
after she had, with the charm of manner which 
she could assume at pleasure, taken leave of Mrs. 
Luke, until they should meet in the ambassador’s 
chapel next morning! The adieus of the colonel, 
if not quite so graceful, were, of course, more 
animated. Mrs. Luke preserved her dignity and 
presence of mind in a way that made Mr. Pirgivie 
fancy her even too good an actress; but that was 
all laid asidé as she entered the saloon, where the 
young lovers—for, we suppose, we may now so 
name them—awaited the arrival of their seniors, 
probably with no great impatience; but, so soon 
as the carriage wheels were heard, with some 
trepidation, visible especially in the maiden. 

In all her dunes, Mrs. Luke had retained, un- 
impaired, the warm affections of her sensible 
child. The preservation of her mother from 
degradation and misery, was, to the affectionate 
girl, as true a source of happiness as her own 
prospects. After a moment of confusion, she 
first hurried to the table where the chess-board 
stood, and where she ought to have been found, 
and next to her mother’s arms, with the simple 
and yet all-comprehensive exclamation of ‘‘O 
mamma!’ 

The young lady was directed to carry her 
mother’s shawl to her chamber, and that, in a 
voice so different from the imperious commands 
of the same morning, that, with the fresh roses of 
her cheeks glowing through graceful, though 
raptare-risen tears, Mysie hastened off. Her ab- 
sence gave the more freedom to the conference 
which took place. The young man, though he 
could very truly have declared that he had loved 
Mysie Luke all his life, and now more than ever, 
was compelled to avow that she had not been ez- 
plicit with him; that she would not believe her 
mother and her guardian sanctioned such an wn- 
prompfu marriage ; that, in short, he had not been 
a successful wooer. 

**My Robina has conducted herself exactly 
with the delicacy and propriety of a young lady, 
upon whose education such pains have been 
taken :—referred herself to her mother!’ said 
Mrs. Luke, with matronly dignity, and sailing off. 
‘*] must interpret between her delicacy and her 
feelings ; and | flatter myself that, under my in- 
fluence, they will not be found unfavorable to so 
valued and so long and well-known a parti.”’ 

Bob Pirgivie made a face as she left the room, 
roguishly repeating ‘‘ parti,’’ and then turned to 
the chess-board. 

** Still in the fifth move of the game’ ‘Deed, 
Mr. James, I fear ye are but a young hand at it ; 





I’m sure I gave you time.’? The young man, 


perfectly understanding the double meaning, pro- 
tested, with spirit, that he had made very good 
use of his time. 

‘*] wager, now, your main difficulty lay in per- 
suading Mysie that this was not ower good news 
to be true. I must try my hand with her. We 
must strike while the iron is hot. The mother 
wants to make Mysie the scapegoat of her own 
idiotic matrimonial project ; but f am sure that she, 
no more than myself, would bestow her daughter 
unsafely or unworthily ; and so, young gentleman, 
you are not to take haste, as to time, for precipi- 
tance of judgment. And there ’s Mr. Ewins has 
just as deep a veneration for high connection as be- 
comes the humility of a Christian minister! and 
Mrs. Luke herself is not to be trusted a day with- 
out danger of a relapse into gentility ;—so the 
sooner the wedding ’s ower % 

But, at this stage, Lisette—the nimble and pres- 
ent-everywhere Lisette—won by the good mien 
of the young Scotsman, threw open the door of 
the adjoining room of the suite, as if by accident ; 
beyond which, in a farther room, might be seen 
Mrs. Luke fitting her own intended bridal robes 
upon her daughter, and turning Mysie round and 
round admiringly. 

Bob Pirgivie, perceiving that his office of pleader 
was likely to become a sinecure, took the privi- 
lege of old friendship to advance briskly into the 
chamber. Mrs. Mark Luke had been certain 
that considerable shortening would be required in 
the rube ; and Lisette, that Mademoiselle required 
every straw-breadth of the length, with, perhaps, 
a little tightening across the bust, and a lowering 
of the corsage; all of which improvements were 
accomplished with a dexterity which none but a 
French waiting-maid can hope to attain in such 
matters. ‘These hurried alterations were a happy 
diversion to the feelings of our heroine; and 
though, in her secret quailing heart, she wished it 
were to-morrow night, and all well! she actually 
began to concoct the paragraph of announcement 
which was to enlighten and astonish the west of 
Scotland, and hastily to write numerous notes, 
still to be despatched, late as the night wore. 
Those that were of invitation were managed by 
Mr. Bob Pirgivie ; but it was Mrs. Luke herself 
who wrote the dignified epistle, containing in its 
bulky evelope various I. O. U.’s and receipts, all 
of which Colonel Rigby Blake found on his dress- 
ing-table when he woke about eleven o'clock next 
morning, and remembered that it was long past his 
marriage hour ! 

He dressed in some haste, and inquired if any 
one had called for him. ‘* No one.’’ No mes- 
sage come to him? None, save that laid on his 
table. Colonel Rigby Blake, whether of the Sar- 
dinian or Hungarian service, as he drew on his 
boots—a business of some difficulty—danced round 
the room, and cursed, by his gods! the whole 
Scottish nation. He was certain that there had 
been a preconcerted plan among the Scots to in- 
toxicate him; not, after all, that this was a catas- 
trophe so extremely rare, or so difficult to accom- 
ee as to require the stratagem imputed to Bailie 

irgivie and young Hawgreen. As he reflected 
farther, he came to the confused recollection of 
having given a challenge to Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, 
who had not only imputed foul play to him in the 
racing-match, but told him Lady Di had once said 
** he was of the family of those Blakes of Kerry, 
who are first cousins to Paddy Blake’s Echo.”’ 
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All this night-work now appeared a dream. 
There was but one thing of which he had a pleas- 
ing certainty. He had gained above three hun- 
dred Napoleons by the breaking down of Cuttre 
Sark—fifty of them from Mrs. Luke. There lay 
Mrs. Luke’s rejection, to be sure ; but in the same 
envelope was consolation—a discharge in full of 
all his debts to her—a larger sum than ever Bob 
Pirgivie could be brought to confess even to Mr. 
James Wilson, though he had advised the dis- 
charge. Things looked brighter. The disap- 
pointed bridegroom swallowed a tumbler of soda 
water, with a corrective admixture of eau de vie, 
and, striding about the room, regarded his own re- 
flected image with returning complacency, till he 
finally broke out— 

** By the La’ Harry! but you’re a devilish 
lucky fellow, Dennis Rigby, my boy—there where 
you stand—to have jilted that cursed old Scots 
widow !’’—and he bowed to his reflected figure in 
the looking-glass. ‘*The Edinburgh attorney 
says, the utmost farthing of her jointure is but 
£200, and the sly Glasgow fellow will take care | 
no one shall touch a tester belonging to the girl. 





Health to you, Dennis, again!’? And, as the 
brave colonel swallowed the rest of his tumbler, | 
his rather handsome face mantled with the bright} 
flash of the idea which a full mouth would not} 
allow him to express. Out it eame—the Irish are! 
the most soliloquizing people on earth :—** By 
Jove, I ll swear to Lady Di, I got royal last night, 
on purpose to have a gentlemanly excuse for jilt- 
ing the owld girl this morning!’’ Applying to 
the sugar basin for the means of giving his mous- 


tache an additional and fiercer ‘‘ upward swirl,’’| 


and once more counting his yesterday’s gains, the 
colonel sallied forth, and, in ten minutes, set the 
military Irish and English who frequented his 
café into fits of laughter, with the comical history 
of his jilting the dashing Glasgow widow. 





At the door of the house to which he was going, 
(the lodgings of Lady Di,) sat that widow in an| 
open travelling carriage, stuffed with trunks and | 
boxes. She was flanked by Bob Pirgivie and| 
young Hawgreen. 

‘* Ah, ma’am, sure now, you were not going to 
take French leave of your old friends?’ And the | 
colonel spoke so blandly and cheerfully, and looked | 
so perfectly disengaged and happy, that the quail- 
ing heart of Mrs. Luke beat more freely. ‘* Re- 
joiced that I am just in time to wish ye a good 
journey, and return you my best thanks for many 

indnesses—but for that of this morning the most 
of all.”’ Raising himself up on the step of the 
carriage, the bold Irishman swayed past the 
bailie, and, by way of leave-taking, suddenly 
saluted our astonished and angry heroine very 
fairly. 

‘* Weel, sorrow the like 0’ that saw I ever!”’ 
said Mr. Pirgivie, very much relieved, however ; 
though, in the next second, half suspicious of 
some trick. Mrs. Mark Luke indignantly rubbed 
her violated lips, and young Hawgreen struggled 
with choking laughter. 

‘** Carry my blessing to my daughter that should 
have been,’’ continued Blake. ‘I would have 
made her a most loving father.’’ 

Our heroine made a desperate rally. ‘* My 
daughter set off for Scotland, with my son-in- 
law, from his Excellency’s about two hours ago, 
and immediately after her marriage.—Drive on.”’ 

The gallant colonel did look a little blank at this 





intelligence ; but it was only for a second. 
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‘* Then, ma’am, with your leave, I must send 
by you my remembrances to the bride.’’ And a 
second sudden and intrepid salute left poor Mrs. 


"Mark Luke in the condition of ‘‘ a woman killed 


with kindness,’’ and bursting with rage. Bob 
Pirgivie, slily winking, pulled down young Haw- 
green, who was about to vindicate the lady’s 
quarrel. 

‘*Poh, ma—dame! why take offence at an 
old friend’s freedom—and at parting, toot Ye 
mind our famous auld sang,’’—and Bob half 
warbled— 


**O Jamie, ye hae monie ta’en, 


And I will ne—ver stand for ane zs 





Mrs. Luke almost frantically interrupted the stave, 
which, she doubted not, was very well understood 
by Lady Di, now bending almost over the carriage 
from her open window, and retiring anon to give 
way to her immoderate laughter at Blake’s con- 
summate impudence, and the ludicrous distress of 
our heroine. Meanwhile, the undaunted Irishman 
had so far gained the good graces of Bailie Pir- 
givie, that they shook hands heartily—the bailie 
going, in the warmth of the moment, the length 
of saying—*‘ And, if ever ye come to the West- 
country, I hope ye ‘Il spend an afternoon wi’ me : 
ony body about the Exchange Rooms will be able 
to tell ye where Bob Pirgivie hings out. ’Od, , 
we’se get Davie Bell, and twa or three other gude 
chields, and mak’ a night o’t.”’ 

While this was passing, Mrs. Luke so far re- 
covered herself, as once more to kiss her hand, 
and bend gracefully to her fair friend leaning 
above. 

**4—dieu, Lady Di! If you ever visit the west 
of Scotland, I shall hope for the honor of enter- 
taining you so long as fod my family can make 
your residence agreeable, at my poor place of Hal- 
cyon Bank, near Largs: we can boast, at least, 
charming sea-views.’’ Cards of address were once 
more proffered, in spite of the bailie’s nudging 
admonitions of the elbow, and conveyed through 
Colonel Blake. The postilion yelled—*‘ Ailles 
donc, coquins’’—the horses neighed, the whip 
cracked, and the wheels flashed and rattled along, 
while Mrs. Mark Luke, throwing herself back in 
the carriage, exclaimed, in a very natural tone— 
**'Thank my stars !”’ 

It was arranged that they were to stop for a day 
or two at some intermediate stage, that Mrs. Luke 
might pause from the manifold fatigues of the last 
trying thirty hours; and then they were to join 
the young pair at Rouen—which manufacturing 
city the bailie wished to visit on matters connected 
with his business. Beyond the barrier, they lost 
their escort, young Hawgreen ; the bailie, after 
what he had seen, no longer dreading a forcible 
abduction by the Irishman, whom, when now fairly 
rid of him, he pronounced—‘t No a bad sort o’ 
chield, had he been brought up to some decent in- 
dustrious calling, and no kept swaggerin’ and 
bullyraggin’ a’ his days in the army, which is cer- 
tain ruin to a man’s principles.”’ 

Exactly seven days after this, all the church 
bells in Sindee were busily swinging and jowing 
upon the morning of a Fast-day, preliminary to 
a sacramental occasion. At all such solemn 
times, a more than ordinary degree of sanctity 
screwed up the virgin visages of these well-known 
spinsters of the Trongate, Miss Penelope Parlane 
and Miss Betty Bogle. When the attentive gro- 
cer (the successor of Mr. Mark Ivike) sent the 
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former lady the usual gratis reading of the Chron- 
icle upon that morning, just as she was going off 
to the Ram’s-horn Kirk, she marvelled at the au- 
dacious profanity of the man. 

‘* But, mem, mem !—there 's great news in ’t,”’ 
cried the grocer’s eager lass. 

** News !—and what ’s worldly news on a morn- 
ing like thist Go back, my woman, to your mas- 
ter, and tell him from me, that, prent them wha 
like, Ill read no prents on the Fast-day.’’ 

‘* But, mem! it’s a’ about Mrs. Mark Luke’s 
marriage !*” 

The strongly-excited Miss Penny now hesitated 
for a moment—sat down—undid the strings of her 
lappet—took the paper in her hand—got out her 
spectacles. 

‘* That makes a difference—that may be con- 
sidered in the nature of a private communication— 
and no what’s called public news. Ye may 
leave the room, my woman :—my compliments to 
your master.—And a /et/er too on a Fast-day 
morning, and the Paris post-mark !’’ 

‘* What can have come ower Miss Penny this 
morning?’ thought our other fair friend, Miss 
Bogle, all through the singing of the first psalm 
and a good part of the first prayer, as she sklented 
to the chureh-door. ‘I wish she may be in her 
ordinar’ health—sae regular a kirk-keeper, espe- 
cially on Fast-days.’’ But before the prayer was 
finished, the tardy Jady slid on tip-toe into the 
pew; and, at the conclusion of the service, was 
duly interrogated :— 

**] was sure ye were ailing, mem; and a’ 
through the sermon—and a great discourse it has 
been !—ye seemed wanresful’, and fidgety-like.”’ 

‘* Now, mem—I must confess, mem, 1 found 
the Doctor rather driech and dry this morning, 
mem—but have ye heard the news?’’ ‘This was 
whispered, while every fibre of the speaker’s spare 
frame vibrated from intense interest. Yet it 

leased Miss Parlane to tantalize the startled 
Miss Bogle all along the fine street fronting the 
Ram’s-horn Kirk, and down the Trongate, to the 
lodging of the latter, where, taking out the sinful 
Fast-day Chronicle, and putting on her spectacles, 
without one warning word, she read as follows :— 


‘*Marriace IN Fasnionaste Lire.—Married, 
at the Chapel of the British Embassy in Paris, 
James Wilson, Esq., eldest son of the late Doctor 
Wilson of Glasgow, F.R.C.P., to the beautiful 
and accomplished Margery Robina, sole heiress of 
the late Mark Luke, Esq., of Haleyon Bank, Ayr- 
shire. The ceremony, which was in the Presby- 
terian form, was performed by the Rev. Doctor 
Draunt. The fair bride, who has just entered her 
seventeenth year, was splendidly attired in a robe 
of beautiful Brussels lace, with a rich white satin 
under-dress ; head-dress, pearls, and wreaths of 
orange flowers, under a deep bride's veil of ex- 

uisite Brussels lace. Robert Pirgivie, Esq., of 
y crate the guardian of the bride, had the honor 
to give her away. 

** Among the company present, we observed 
Mrs. Mark Luke, the mother of the bride; Lady 
Diana Corscaden, relict of Sir Dermot Corscaden, 
of Castle Corseaden, barony of Tirrykeeranvey, 
County Donegal ; and many of the English fash- 
ijonables at present in Paris. The lovely daugh- 
ters of Hawgreen of that Ik officiated as bride’s- 
maids upon this happy occasion. Immediately 
afier the ceremony, the happy pair set out in a 





carriage and four, to spend the honey moon at the 
seat of the bride’s mother in Scotland.’’-—From 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


‘** Weel done, Bawby !” exclaimed Miss Bogle ; 
‘but it’s Bob Pirgive has saved her, after all; 
for I had it from a sure hand, that had it from the 

ardner’s daughter at Hawgreen, to whom Miss 
Isabella's maid wrote hame, that Mrs. Mark Luke 
was making hersel’ the clash of a’ France, from 
her ongoings wi’ a tearing Irish sergeant o’ dra- 
goons, whom she was on the point o’ tunning off 
wi’, when Bailie Pirgive arrived, and got out a 
letter-de-catch-her from the king of France, through 
the interest of our ain Provost Ewing, who wrote 
to the French king, by the bailie, with his own 
hand.’’ 

** Weel, weel, mem,”’ interrupted Miss Penny, 
tossing her lappets, (a lady who, it may be re- 
membered, had some remote affinity to the ancient 
landed aristocracy of the West, while Miss Betty 
was of thrum descent,) ‘no doubt ye’ll be best 
informed ; but Mrs. Mark Luke has done a pru- 
dent, wise-like, motherly thing, in bestowing her 
daughter upon James Wilson, though they might 
have waited a year or two. I believe the Lukes 
are now, by this marriage, something sib to mysel’ 
either through the Lockharts, or the bailies o’ the 
Upper Ward ; and here is a letter in Mrs. Luke’s 
own hand, franked by the Ambassador, hoping, 
for auld langsyne, we will—that’s you and me, 
mem—receive the young folks and her at Haleyon 
Bank on the 23d. Jean Sprot is to put a’ in 
order ; and there is some bit suit or two o’ Valen- 
ciennes lace, wi’ the gloves and bride’s cake, but 
they wudna be safe in a letter.’’ 

Miss Bogle raised and spread abroad her black 
silk mittens. 

**Mem! mem! the like o’ that! But she was 
aye a by-ordinar’ woman for spirit, that Mrs, 
Mark Luke. Auld Mrs. Luke’s gear will surely 
be divided now: but you ’ll have to take down 
the Apostle spoons, and the silver posset pot, and 
give up, and surrender, Miss Penny Hech !— 
but this will be news to Glasgow !”’ 

We do give our heroine credit for this last stroke 
of diplomacy. It was, to be sure at the end of the 
day, mortifying enough to close just where she 
had begun, with Mr. Bob Pirgivie, Miss Betty 
Bogle, Miss Penny Parlane, and Jean Sprot, at 
the bridal banquet—but there was no help for it; 
and, without propitiating these influential ladies, 
she never could have fairly recovered from her 
last stumble, and been enabled to talk to the end 
of her life, of her ‘* friend’’ Lady Di Corseaden, 
lately become the lady of her other old friend, 
Colonel Rigby Blake, but, by courtesy, retaining 
her title; nor yet have told a thousand anecdotes 
of her foreign travels and quality connexions ; wax- 
ing especially eloquent when neither her daugh- 
ter, her son-in-law, nor yet Bob Pirgivie, was 
present to check her vein. 

We must not conclude our history without a 
moral; and we shall give one from an old drama- 
tist, that is e oy applicable to all our Scottish 

rsonages—Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, Macrusgal of 

lencladdach, Mrs. Mark Luke, and the Stro 
nas :— 





Let all men know, 
That tree shall long time keep a steady foot 
Whose branches spread no wider than the root. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Notes and Sketches of New South Wales. 
By Mrs. Merevira. (Colonial Library.) 
London: 1844. 

2. The Englishwoman in Egypt. By Mrs. 
Poote. (Knight’s Weekly Volume.) 1845. 

3. Letters from Madras. By a Lady. 1843. 

4, Life in Mexico. By Madame Catprron bE 
LA Barca. 8vo. London: 1843. 

5. The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir. | 
By Mrs. Romer. 2vols. London: 1843. 

6. Journal of a Tour in the Holy Land. By 

Lady F. Ecerron. London. 8vo. 
. Narrative of a Yacht Voyage. By the Coun- 
tess Grosvenor. 2 vols. London: 1842. 

8. Journal of a Yacht Voyage to the Texas. By 
Mrs. Houston. 2vols. London: 1844. 

9. Diary of a Tour in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land. By the ~ Mrs. 
Dawson Damer. 2vols. London: 1841. 

10. Visit to the Courts of Vienna, Constantinople, 
§c. By the Marcnioness or Lonpon- 
perry. London: 1844. 

11. Orientalische Briefe. VonIpa, Grafin Hahn- 
Hahn. 

12. Theresen’s Briefe aus dem Siiden 


Tuat there are peculiar powers inherent in 
ladies’ eyes, this number of the Quarterly Review 
was not required to establish ; but one in particu- 
lar, of which we reap all the benefit without pay- 
ing the penalty, we must in common gratitude be 
allowed to point out. We mean that power of 
observation which, so long as it remains at home 
counting canvass stitches by the fireside, we are 
apt to consider no shrewder than our own, but 
which once removed from the familiar scene, and 
returned to us in the shape of letters or books, 
seldom fails to prove its supericrity. Who, for 
instance, has not returned from the slap-dash 
scrawl of your male correspondent—with excuses 
at the beginning and haste at the end, and too 
often nothing between but sweeping generalities— 
to the well-filled sheet of your female friend, with 
plenty of time bestowed and no paper wasted, and 
overflowing with those close and lively details 
which show not only that observing eyes have 
been at work, but one pair of bright eyes in par- 
ticular? Or who does not know the difference be- 
tween their books—especially their books of 
travels—the gentleman’s either dull and matter-of- 
fact, or off-hand and superficial, with a heavy 
disquisition where we look for a light touch, or a 
foolish pun where we expect a reverential senti- 
ment, either requiring too much trouble of the 
reader, or showing too much carelessness in the 
writer—and the lady’s—all ease, animation, vi- 
vacity, with the tact to dwell upon what you most 
want to know, and the sense to pass over what 
she does not know herself; neither suggesting 
authorly effort, nor requiring any conscious atten- 
tion, yet leaving many a clear picture traced on 
the memory, and many a solid truth impressed on 
the mind? It is true the case is occasionally re- 
versed. Ladies have been known to write the 
dullest and emptiest books—a fact for which there 
is no accounting—and gentlemen the most delight- 
ful ; but here probably, if the truth were told, their 
wives or daughters helped them. 

But, in truth, every country with any preten- 
sions to civilization has a twofold aspect, addressed 
to two different modes of perception, and seldom 
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visible simultaneously to both. Every country 
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has a home life as well as a public life, and the 
first quite necessary to interpret the last. Every 
country therefore, to be fairly understood, requires 
reporters from both sexes. Not that it is precisely 
recommended that all travellers should hunt the 
world in couples, and give forth their impressions 
in the double columns of holy wedlock; but that 
that kind of partnership should be tacitly formed 
between books of travel which, properly under- 
stood, we should have imagined to have been the 
chief aim of matrimony—namely, to supply each 
other’s deficiencies, and correct each other’s 
errors, purely for the good of the public. 

It may be objected that the inferiority of a 
woman’s education is, or ought to be, a formidable 
barrier ; but without stopping to question whether 
the education of a really well-educated English- 
woman be on the whole inferior to her brother’s, 
we decidedly think that in the instance of travel- 
ling the difference between them is greatly in her 
favor. If the gentleman knows more of ancient 
history and ancient languages, the lady knows 
more of human nature and modern languages ; 
while one of her greatest charms, as a describer 
of foreign scenes and manners, more even than the 
closeness or liveliness of her mode of observation, 
is that very purposelessness resulting from the more 
desultory nature of her education. A man either 
starts on his travels with a particular object in 
view, or, failing that, drives a hobby of his own 
the whole way before him; whereas a woman, 
accustomed by habit, if not created by nature, to 
diffuse her mind more equally on all that is pre- 
sented, and less troubled with preconceived ideas 
as to what is most important to observe, goes 
picking up materials much more indiscriminately, 
and where, as in travelling, little things are of 
great significance, frequently much more to the 
purpose. The tourist may be sure that in nine 
eases out of ten it is not that on which he has 
bestowed most care and pains which proves most 
interesting to the reader. 

Again, there is an advantage in the very nature 
of a book of travels peculiarly favorable to a 
woman’s feelings—the almost total absence of 
responsibility. It is merely the editorship of her 
own journal, undertaken for the amusement of her 
children, or the improvement of a younger sister, 
or the building of a school ; for it is a remarkable 
fact that ladies never publish their tours to please 
themselves. In short, she can hardly be said to 
stand committed as an authoress. If she send 
forth a lively and graceful work, the world will 
soon tell her it is a pity she is not one; otherwise, 
the blame falls on her materials. 

But though the lady tourist has her modesty 
thus far screened and sheltered, it is equally cer- 
tain that there is no department of writing through 
which her own individual character is more visible. 
We form a clearer idea of the writer of the most 
unpretending book of travels than we do of her 
who gives us the most striking work of imagina- 
tion. The under current of personality, however 
little obtruded to sight, is sure to be genuine. 
The opinions she expresses on the simplest occa- 
sions are those which guide her on the greatest ; 
the habits she displays, however interrupted by 
her irregular movements, are those contracted in 
her regular life: hence the most interesting result, 
in our mind, to be gathered from an examination 
of this class of literature. We see our country- 
woman, in these books, unconsciously in the main, 
but fully portrayed. We see her with her national 
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courage and her national reserve, with her sound 
head and her terder heart, with the independent 
freedom of her actions and the decorous restraint 
of her manners, with her high intellectual acquire- 
ments and her simplicity of tastes, with the early 
attained maturity of her good sense and the long- 
continued freshness of her youth. We see her 
nice, scrupulous, delicate, beyond all others of 
her sex, yet simple, practical, useful, as none but 
herself understands to be ; versed in the humblest 
in-door duty, excelling in the hardiest out-door 
exercise ; equally fitted for ease or exertion; en- 
thusiastic for nature ; keen for adventure ; devoted 
to her children, her flowers, her poor; petting a 
great Newfoundland dog, loving a horse, and de- 
lighting in the sea. In short, we see her the 
‘inest production of the finest country upon earth— 
inan’s best companion, whether in the travels over 
this world or the voyage through this life; but 
only to be understood or deserved by the English- 
man, and rather too good even for him. 

It is true, and perhaps as well for our pride, 
that many a reverse to this picture occurs; but 
even in the worst cases it is rather an affectation, 
exaggeration, or caricature of the national female 
character, than any direct departure from it. 
There are some lady tourists who are over delicate 
or over adventurous—over enthusiastic or over 
humdrum—over simple or over wise ; but where 
is she, whatever may be the difference of talent or 


taste, who ventures to bring forward an infidel | 


Opinion or a questionable moral ? 

There is one set of female writers who, having 
under the general name of tourists given the pub- 
lic an immense deal of extraneous information, 
might be expected to occupy a prominent place in 
this article: the very nature of their services, 
however, compels us to pass them over in silence ; 
for when one lady travels to Vaucluse to give us 
her views of mesmerism, another visits the Ger- 
man baths to describe the advantages of society in 
Russia ; when one goes north to expatiate on the 
infant schools in England, another south to send 
home chapters of advice to the queen ; and a fifth 
wanders generally at large, in order to bewail the 
waste lands within a few miles of London, and to 
reprobate the iniquity of a government who can 
suffer such resources to remain unapplied, ‘* with 
a starving population under their very eyes, all 
ready to pay them five pounds an acre ;’** when, 
in short, ladies take all the trouble of travelling 
abroad merely to express those private opinions 
upon affairs in general which they could as well 
have given utterance to at home, we feel truly that 
it would be a grateful and very amusing task 
to bring their services before the public, but that 
it is not ours on this occasion to comprise them 
among so unpretending a class as that of the lady 
tourists. 

The same reason must also deter us from in- 
cluding that more systematic set of travellers who 
regularly make a tour in order to make a book, 
and have thus pretty well divided the tourable 
world between them—Mrs. Trollope having taken 
Germany and Italy, Miss Costello, France, Miss 
Pardoe Hungary, and so forth. These able and 
accomplished ladies do travel with an object, and 
it is apparent in every line they write. Instead of 
seeing the woman, we only discover the author- 
ess; and, admirable as she may be, it is not 
her that we are in quest of upon this occasion. 

* Vide “My Last Tour and First Work,” by Lady 
Vavasour. 
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To revert, therefore, to the object of our search 
—while regarding these unstudied and unpretend- 
ing works as some of the truest channels for the 
study of the Englishwoman, they cannot be strictly 
taken as a test of comparison between her and the 
lady of other countries. Whether as traveller, or 
writer of travels, the foreign lady can in no way 
be measured against her. The only just point of 
comparison is why the one does travel, and the 
other does not. And, upon the first view of the 
matter, the impediments would seem to be all on 
the side of our own countrywoman. Her home is 
proverbially the most domestic—her manners the 
most reserved—her comforts the most indispensa- 
ble. Nevertheless, it is precisely because home, 
manners, and comforts are what they are, that the 
| Englishwoman excels all others in the art of 
itravelling. It is those very habits of order and 
| regularity which make her domestic—it is that 
very exclusiveness of family life which makes her 
| reserved—it is the very nature of the comforts, to 
her so indispensable—it is all that best fits her to 
live in her own country, that also best fits her to 
visit others. Where is the foreign lady who com- 
bines the four cardinal virtues of travelling— 
activity, punctuality, courage, and independence— 
like the Englishwoman '—where is she whose 
habits fit her for that most exclusive of all com- 
‘cay ep. the travelling /é/e-d-/é/e with a hus- 

and for months together’ Where is she whose 
comforts are nine tenths of them comprised under 
the head of fresh air and plenty of water, like the 
Englishwoman’st A foreigner will tell us that 
the chief argument lies in the English purse ; but 
the Russians are rich enough—and the Russian 
lady moves abundantly about from place to place 
—but she does not travel in the same sense as 
the Englishwoman. The Russians have means 
enough to sail a whole fleet of private yachts, but 
which of them would think of cruising in the 
Mediterranean, or of launching across the Atlantic 
for pure pleasure? There are certain modes of 
life for which English nature and education alone 
seem adapted ;—travelling is one—living in the 
country another. 

The truth is that no foreign nation possesses 
that same class of women from which the great 
body of our female tourists are drafted. They 
have not the same well-read, solid thinking—early 
rising— sketch-loving—light-footed—trim-waisted 
—straw-hatted specimen of women; educated 
with the refinement of the highest classes, and 
with the usefulness of the lowest ; all-sufficient 
companion to her husband, and all-sufficient lady’s 
maid to herself—they have her not. Of course in 
the numbers that flit annually from our coasts, 
from one motive or other, every shade and grade 
is to be found, from the highest b/asée fashionable, 
with every faculty of intelligent interest fast 
closed, to the lowest Biddy Fudge, with every 
pore of vulgar wonder wide open ; the absurdities 
committed by our countrymen and women under 
the name of travel are highly significant of the 
national folly, extravagance, and eccentricity ; but 
the taste for travel from which these abuses spring 
—the art of it in which the English so excel—we 

are inclined to attribute to a something still more 
| conspicuous and honorable in the national life—to 
|nothing less than the domesticity of the English 
character. Who can witness the innumerable 
family parties which annually take their excur- 
| sions abroad—the husbands and wives—brothers 
| and sisters—parents and children—all enjoying 
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the novel scenes, but chiefly because they are en- 
joving them together? Who can see the joint de- 
ight with which these expeditions are planned, 
the kindly feelings and habits they develop, the 
joint pleasure with which they are remembered— 
without recognizing a proof of exclusive domestic 
cohesion which no other people display’ What, 
too, is the secret of that facility with which the 
Englishman adapts himself to a residence in any 
remote corner of the world!—why do we so often 
find him settled happily among scenes and people 
utterly uncongenial in climate and habit? Simply 
because he takes his Aome with him ; and has more 
within it and wants less beyond it than any other 
man in the world. 

As for the tribes who throng capitals and water- 
ing places for purposes of mere idleness and dissi- 
pation, and because they can indulge both upon a 
cheaper and laxer footing than at home, they cer- 
tainly do not contribute to give foreigners a very 
exalted idea of the national domesticity; but 
whether human nature or English nature be here 
to blame, we suppose may be a question; we 
suspect the fact is that this description of travellers 
quit their native land precisely because they are 
no longer suited to her, nor she to them. 

But to return to the ladies :—if now and then 
some foreigners venture on their travels, here the 
analogy ends; they do not venture to publish 
them. ‘The German ladies, with all their virtues, 
are not supposed to excel in rapid observation, or 
lively delineation. Inward experiences and not 
outward impressions are their forte ;—the eyes of 
their souls are brighter than those of their bodies ; 
—they are fonder of looking into the one than out 
of the other. ‘They will give you, therefore, most 
admirable maps of the winding paths of their own 
hearts, but they are not of much assistance on the 
common dusty high roads of other countries. Bet- 
tina, it is true, might have made a brilliant Miin- 
chausen, but otherwise, with the exception of the 
Countess Hahn-Hahn, of whom we have more to 
say, the public is not supposed to have gained 
much by their peregrinations, nor perhaps lost 
much by their staying at home. 

The Frenchwoman has not the same grounds 
for silence. Her eyes and her tongue we know 
are both of the most lively deseription—she would 
make a shrewd observer and a brilliant describer— 
but alas! there is one little impediment which 
stands in her way—a trifle, we feel almost pro- 
voked to have to mention, which stops her pen— 
she cannot spell ! 

It is true that two great French authoresses of 
these times—Madame de Staé] and Madame Dude- 
vant—have given their foreign impressions to the 
world ; but the one visited foreign countries with 
the feeling of an exile, and the other has described 
them exactly as she might have done without stir- 
ring from her chamber. The ‘‘ De |’ Allemagne”’ 
is the type of classical sentiment, the ‘‘ Lettres d’un 
Voyageur’’ the flower of picturesque romance— 
neither of them come under the denomination of 
travels. What Madame de Staél sententiously says 
in Corinne, remains to this day the true French 
motto :—‘* Voyager est, quoi qu’on en puisse dire, 
im des plus tristes plaisirs de la vie. Lorsque 


‘ yous vous trouvez bien dans quelque ville étran- 


gére, c’est que vous commencez a vous y faire une 
patrie ; mais traverser des pays inconnus, entendre 
parler un langage que vous comprenez a peine, 
voir des visages humains sans relation avec votre 
passé ni avec votre avenir, c’est de la solitude, et 
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de l'isolement, sans repos et sans dignité.’’ In 
short, what the French depend upon for their daily 
happiness, even the spelling few of their woman- 
kind cannot transport with them. 

It is time, however, that we should advert more 
particularly to the fair writers named at the head 
of our paper. Since the peace of 1815, most of 
the central European countries have been too com- 
pletely examined and described for a passing 
tourist to offer any novelty, while the excellent 
handbooks of the day leave no room for contribu- 
tions of mere roadside information. Our modern 
writers of this class may be therefore divided into 
three heads :—Such as have made their own per- 
sonal movements the mere thread on which to 
hang the general history of the countries they are 
traversing, or the groundwork on which to intro- 
duce a narrative of fictitious interest; such as 
have remained long enough in one province or 
place, however obscure in itself, or however often 
described before, to obtain that living acquaintance 
with it which always commands interest; and 
lastly, those who, having launched out beyond the 
beaten track, are privileged to offer any descrip- 
tion, however unpretending, on the score of 
novelty. As specimens of the first class we may 
mention Miss Taylor’s ** Letters from Italy :’’ a 
volume which will retain a standard value for cor- 
rect research and simple beauty of writing ;—Mrs. 
Dalkeith Holmes’ ‘‘ Ride on horseback through 
France and Switzerland to Florence’’—in which 
we have not a little sterling information and ster- 
\ling humor too, with very much of feminine 
|grace ;—Mrs. Ashton Yates’ Letters from Swit- 
\zerland to her children. We instance these as all 
| showing what we have defined as the national type 
of female character—minds of the highest intel- 
lectual culture, and manners of the most domestic 
\simplicity. As a more particular illustration of 
| what is the highest pride of modern English civili- 
| zadon—the union of genuine learning and genuine 
‘refinement—we may once more name Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Gray’s ‘* Sepulchres of Etruria.’’ Nor could 
we give a better instance of real description and 
opinions interwoven with a romance—though in 
no way needing this fictitious interest—than ano- 
ther established favorite, Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Diary 
of an Ennuyée.”’ 

The list of those who have resided a longer 
period in one place requires more particular atten- 
tion; the Englishwoman’s services being here 
most important, and her own character most con- 
spicuous. In this capacity it is almost exclusively 
affection and duty that send her abroad ; and it is 
a proud and a pleasant feeling to trace these quali- 
ties as the chief basis of the energy and animation 
that appear in these books. With so much of the 
old Ruth at her heart, it is not in Latin or Greek, 
or in physical sciences, or even, we hope, in mes- 
merism to unsex her. Wherever she goes, a little 
fertile patch of household comfort grows beneath 
her feet; wherever there is room for rational 
tastes, orderly habits, and gentle charities—and 
where is there not!—there we find the Eng- 
lishwoman creating an atmosphere of virtuous 
happiness around her. Like the gipsy she may 
sing— 





‘* We pitch our tent where’er we please, 
And there we make our home.”’ 


There is no part of the world, however remote, 
from which she does not send forth a voice of 





cheerful intelligence. We pass over a number of 
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older works of great value and attraction, from 
Lady Caleott’s “* Residence in the Brazils’’ down 
to the ‘‘ Letters from the Shores of the Baltic,’’ to 
call the reader’s attention to four more recent 
books—dated from as opposite parts of the world 
as could well have been chosen—viz., ‘* Notes and 
Sketches of New South Wales ;’’ “‘ The English- 
woman in Egypt ;”’ ** Letters from Madras ;”’ and 
** Life in Mexico.”’ 

No work can better illustrate the distinctive 
traits of a woman’s writing than the first of these ; 
—the easy style—the brilliant thought—the deli- 
cate touch—the close detail—the sound sense— 
and then that pretty under current of natural affec- 
tion which gives the true healthy English tone to 
the whole. It is a real pleasure to accompany 
such a lady over sea and land—though the former 
stretched monotonously around her during a four- 
months’ merchant-vessel passage—and was ex- 
changed for the scorched ‘‘ ever-brown’’ surface 
of a country devoid of any past or present interest, 
whether of an historical, poetical, pictorial, or 
social kind—New South Wales. But liveliness, 
sense, and knowledge, and a spring of youthful 
intelligence are hers ; and a long-continued honey- 
moon of fresh-wedded happiness (may it never 
wane!) beams through every sprightly and hu- 
mane thought. Independent, however, of these 
general recommendations, Mrs. Meredith’s volume 
has a separate attraction of its own in the valuable 
store of natural history it communicates. Under a 
name which she has since changed—we think for 
the better—this lady is well known to the flower- 
loving world as the most graceful expositor of 
English botany ;* and this volume proves that her 
taste and knowledge extend to many other depart- 
ments of natural phenomena. Birds and beasts, 
fishes and insects, and creeping things innumerable 
equally engage her intelligent attention, and are 
described with a simplicity and precision which 
will give much valuable information to the pro- 
fessed naturalist, no additional jargon to the dab- 
bling amateur, and involuntary interest to the most 
uninitiated. Not a trace of pedantry appears, nor 
of what is quite as bad, and too frequent when 
women treat such matters—not the slightest affec- 
tation of a popular tone. Not a microscope nor a 
herbarium is seen: but keen eyes and taper 
fingers, and a most active mind, it is evident, have 
been at work. We need no apology for giving a 
few specimens of her graceful and humorous de- 
scriptions—it matters not whether of spider, par- 
rot, opossum, or ‘* pretty trailing flower.” This 
is the very poetry of frogs :— 

** In the Maccuarie, near Bathurst, I first saw 
the superb green frogs of Australia. The river, 
at the period of our visit, was for the most part a 
dry bed, with small pools in the deeper holes ; and 
in these, among the few shining water-plants and 
conferve, dwelt these gorgeous reptiles. In form 
and size they resemble a very large English frog, 
but their color is more beautiful than words can 
describe. 1 never saw plant or gem of such bright 
tints. A vivid yellow-green seems the ground- 
work of the creature’s array, and this is daintily 
pencilled over with other shades—emerald, olive, 
and blue greens, with a few delicate markings of 
yellow, like an embroidery of gold thread upon 
shaded velvet. And the creatures sit looking at 

ou from their moist floating bowers, with their 

arge eyes expressive of the most perfect enjoy- 


* “Our wild Flowers :” “Romance of Nature.” By 
Louise A. Twamiey. 





ment, which, if you doubt while they remain still, 
you can’t refuse to believe in when you see 

flop into the delicious cool water, and go slowly 
stretching their long green legs as they pass 
through the wavy grove of sedgy feathery plants 
in the river’s bed ; till you lose them under a dense 
mass of gently waving leaves. And to see this 
while a burning, broiling sun is scorching up you 
very life, and not a breeze is stirring, and the glare 
of the herbless earth dazzles your agonized eyes 
into blindness, is enough to make one willing to 
forego all the glories of humanity, and be changed 
into a frog !’’—p. 107. 

The transformation of a locust is another ex- 
cellent specimen of her vein :— 

‘*In the summer evenings it is common to see 
upon the trunks of the trees, reeds, or any up- 
right object, a heavy-looking, humpbacked brown 
beetle, an inch and a half long, with a scaly coat, 
clawed lobster-like legs, and a somewhat dirty 
aspect, which latter is easily accounted for by the 
little hole visible in the turf at the foot of the 
tree, whence he has lately crept. I have some- 
times carried them home and watched with great 
interest the poor locust ‘ shuffle off his mortal,’ 
or rather earthly ‘coil’ and emerge into a new 
world. The first symptom is the opening of a 
small slit which appears in the back of his coat, 
between the shoulders, through which, as it slow- 
ly gapes wider, a pale, soft, silky-looking texture 
is seen, throbbing and heaving backwards and 
forwards. Presently a fine square head, with two 
light-red eyes, has disengaged itself, and in pro- 
cess of time (for the transformation goes on 
almost imperceptibly) this is followed by the 
liberation of a portly body and a conclusion ; 
after which the brown leggings are pulled off 
like boots, and a pale, cream-colored, weak, soft 
creature very tenderly walks away from his for- 
mer self, which remains standing entire, like the 
coat of mail of a warrior ot old—the shelly plates 
of the eyes that are gone looking after their lost 
contents with a sad lack of ‘speculation’ in 
them. On the back of the new-born creature lie 
two small bits of membrane, doubled and crumpled 
up in athousand puckers, like a Limerick glove in 
a walnut-shell; these now begin to unfold them- 
selves—and gradually spread smoothly out into 
two large, beautiful, opal-colored wings, which 
by the following morning have become clearly 
transparent, while the body has acquired its 
proper hard consistency and dark color; and 
when placed on a tree the happy thing soon be- 
gins its whirring, creaking, chirrupping song, 
which continues with little intermission as long 
as its harmless, happy life.’’—p. 117. 

Our limits forbid further quotation, and we can 
only sum up her tarantulas, her scorpions, her 
ants, spiders, crabs, and grubs, and all kinds of 
other nasty things, with the unqualified assertion 
that nobody ever made them so nice before. Cer- 
tainly, judging from the remaining and no less 
valuable portions of Mrs. Meredith’s book, it 
seems not only that in such a country her tastes 
for natural pene f were the greatest possible 
blessing she could have possessed, but also a per- 
fect mystery how the other ladies in New South 
Wales get on without them. If anything were 
wanting to convince us how little real simplicity is 
to be found where no real refinement exisis— 
how indispensable are the distinctions of rank for 
the union of society—and how far more egre- 
giously those follies and absurdities which we 
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usually attribute to the great world, abound in a 
little one, we shall find it in her remarks on the 
petty vanities and jealousies, the illiterate dul- 
ness, and the tawdry extravagance of the beau 
monde of Sydney. Nor were the lower orders a 
more agreeable picture—the plenty and prosper- 
ity which at that time reigned in the colony be- 
ing chiefly evidenced in the all-prevailing luxury 
of intoxication. Of course we do not here allude 
to the convicts, or to the vitiated poor in the 
towns, but to the habits of the settlers in the 
country—a farm-house, far from all other dwell- 
ings, and every soul in it, male and female, drunk 
at ten o’clock in the morning! 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
we find Mrs. Meredith quitting New South 
Wales “ with joy,’’ to seek a new home in Tas- 


mania, where we hope she may find as much to | 


interest her in her own particular line, and more 
in every other. Meanwhile we should be happy 
to think that this expression of our thanks for so 
interesting an addition to the Home and Colonial 
Library may reach her. Only if the reader of 
Sir Francis Drake’s exploits, which follow in the 
same volume, should at all flag in attention, we 
know on whose head the sin will be. 

‘The Englishwoman in Egypt’’ is made of 
very different stuff, though a truer woman never 
wrote. Mrs. Poole’s visit to Egypt was mainly 
— by her affection for her brother, Mr. 

ane, and her book is what she intended it to be, 
an humble helpmate to his well-known ‘* Modern 
Egyptians.”’ 

There is something so awful in the tremendous 
weight of the past which falls on the spirit of this 
ancient of lands that we feel that it is only the 
highest knowledge, the deepest reverence, or the 
most artless simplicity, that can qualify a modern 
traveller to lift his eyes to the imperishable re- 
galia of its fallen majesty. Mrs. Poole has this 
last qualification in every respect. She has no 
learning, and not much sentiment, but she has 
what is quite as important, the sense to know that 
nothing of her own is wanted in a land where the 
mere changes of the seasons present sacred asso- 
ciations to the mind. Her descriptions of the 
phenomena of the Nile—of the varieties of cli- 
mate—of the murrain on cattle—the pestilence on 
man, and other plagues in Egypt—are given 
with a plainness which perhaps leaves no new im- 
pression on the reader, but has a sober charm of 
its own: you are convinced the witness is true. 
Nor are her remarks on the government or the 
people more characterized by novelty of informa- 
tion or freshness of idea; at the same time, with- 
out attempting to vindicate the rigor of the one, 
or the ignorance of the other, she contrives, by 
the mere force of her own kindly and humane 
feelings, to bring forward points of good, which 
in the midst of so much evil it is some comfort to 
dwell upon; to show us that though there be 
nothing of what we call freedom, there is happi- 
ness and content in the homes of Egypt down to 
the lowest purchased slave ; and that in the midst 
of ignorance and superstition, the poorest ts 
meet and part with blessings—age and infirmity 
are respected—parents venerated—and the pres- 
ence and providence of the Deity ever held in re- 
membrance. She says, ‘‘ The number of persons 
nearly or entirely blind, and especially the aged 
blind, affected us exceedingly; but we rejoiced 
in the evident consideration they received from all 
who had occasion to make room for them to pass. 
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I should imagine that all who have visited this 
country must remark the decided respect which is 
shown to those who are superior in years; and 
that this respect is naturally rendered to the beg- 
gar as well as the prince. In fact, the people are 
educated in the belief that there is honor in the 
hoary head ; and this glorious sentiment strength- 
ens with their strength, and beautifully influences 
their conduct.” 
It is in the description of the domestic customs 
of Egyptian families that this lady offers most 
novelty. Of these she presents the most agreea- 
ble picture—not a little heightened perhaps, in 
our minds, by the knowledge that one so gentle as 
herself had conformed with facility to them. 
Mrs. Poole entered the country with the wise 
and amiable conviction that if you have any wish 
to be pleased among a new people, you should 
begin hy endeavoring to please them. She, as far 
as possible, adopted their most cherished customs, 
out of consideration for the feelings of the natives 
—but not for this reason only—she shrewdly sup- 
posed also that the same circumstances of soil and 
climate which recommended them to the Egyp- 
tians would equally apply to her family. The 
respect and cordiality, therefore, with which she 
is received into the chief harems of Cairo only re- 
flect credit on her sense and manners, which pre- 
sent a pleasing contrast to that spirit of curiosity 
and intrusion which has taken many a modern fine 
lady behind the curtain of an Eastern harem—not 
to describe the manners or costumes of those who 
hau given her hospitable entertainment, for in that 
there would be no harm, but to criticise or ridi- 
cule them by ignorant and absurd comparisons be- 
tween modes of life which bear as little parallel 
as the skies they are under. Mrs. Poole is not at 
all surprised that Egyptian fine ladies should make 
their own sherbet, cook their own dishes, and 
wash their own floors, for all that English fine la- 
dies do nothing of the kind. 

‘* The employments of the hareem chiefly con- 
sist in embroidery in an oblong frame, but they ex- 
tend to superintending the kitchen, and indeed 
the female slaves and servants generally ; and often 
ladies of the highest distinction cook those dishes 
which are particularly preferred. The sherbets 
are generally made by the ladies; and this is the 
ease in one hareem I visit, where the ladies, in 
point of rank, are the highest of the eastern haut - 
ton. ‘The violet sherbet is prepared by them in 
the following manner. The flowers are brought 
to them in large silver trays, and slaves com- 
mence picking off the large outer leaves. The 
ladies then put the centres of the violets into 
small mortars, and pound them until they have 
thoroughly expressed all the juice, with which, 
and fine sugar, they form round cakes of con- 
serve, resembling, when hardened, loaf-sugar dyed 
green. This produces a bright green sherbet 
prettier than the blue or pink, and exceedingly 
delicate. I do not know what the blue is com- 
_ of, but am told it is a preparation of violets. 

he pink is of roses, the yellow of oranges, apri- 
cots, &c.’’—Vol. ii., p. 27. 

We admire the sorceress-like effect of this :— 

‘* You will be surprised to hear that the daugh- 
ter of the pacha, in whose presence the ladies 
who attend her never raise their eyes, herself su- 
perintends the washing and polishing of the mar- 
ble pavements in her palaces. She stands on 
such occasions barefooted on a small square car- 








pet, holding in her hand a silver rod. About 
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twenty slaves surround her—ten throw the water, | have been the great difference between the listless 
while the others follow them, wiping the marble ladies of Madras and her lively self. They could 
and polishing it with smooth stones.’’—J). p. 28. | tell her nothing—knew nothing—cared for no- 
It would be absurd to quarrel with a sister of | thing. Their minds seemed to have evaporated 
Mr. Lane’s for that newfangled orthography in | beneath an Indian sun, never to condense again. 
which he has had so many imitators. Mertdislees The seven years’ sleep of the beauty in the fairy 
it is rather a drawback in this pretty book to find | tale was nothing to the seven years’ lethargy of a 
all our old friends disguised under new names. | beauty in Madras, for the enchanted lady awoke 
Caliphs and dervishes are creatures we have known | to hér former energies, and the merely enervated 
and loved since we could read at all, but ‘* kha- lady, she thinks, never can. Our young bride is 
leefehs’’ and ‘‘darweeshes’’ are merely hard therefore anxious to make the most of her stock of 
words, which bring nothing to our minds. The | English energy before it should go the way of all 
mere name of Saladin conveys associations, chiv- her neighbors’. 
alréus, heroic, and picturesque—but Salah-ed-| She begins at once with the things immediately 
Deen might be the man in the moon, or the | under her notice—the great gallery-like rooms— 
Phonie gpelling-book, for aught our sympathies | the dull dinner parties—the languid conversations 
will stir. Of course we bow to Mr. Lane’s supe- everlastingly about the changes in the service, 
rior knowledge, but if every foreign word which | till she wishes al] appointments were permanent— 
has been naturalized into the English language is | the mode of passing your time, ‘* which seems to 
to be restored to its original articulation, where | be spent alternately in tiring and resting oneself ;”” 
shall we stop? The Nile itself would be the | and above all, ‘‘ those great babies,’’ the native 
Neel; and why not that as well as the Kur’an | servants, who throughout furnish her with occasion 
with Mrs. Poole, or the Chooran with Mr. Lane | for fun, and never for complaint. In_ this respect 
—tor they frequently disagree? We venture to | their domiciliation at first in a friend’s house at 
say that had the spelling of the old ‘* Arabian | Madras made little difference. 
Nights’’ been retained, the ‘‘ Englishwoman in| ‘ For in an Indian house every visitor keeps his 
Egypt’? would have produced a far livelier effect own establishment of servants, so as to give no 
on the imagination. | trouble to those of the household. ‘The servants 
The ‘* Letters from Madras’’ are a perfect case | find for themselves in the most curious way. They 
in point of the peculiar value of a woman’s book. | seem to me to sleep nowhere, and to eat nothing— 
This is the very lightest work that has ever ap- | that is to say, not in our houses, nor of our goods. 
peared from India, yet it tells us more of what They have mats on the steps, and live upon rice. 
everybody cares to know than any other. Con- But they do very little, and every one has his 
sidering the ship-loads of young and intelligent | separate work. I have an ayah (or lady’s maid) 
women perpetually wafted over to the shores of and a tailor, for the ayahs can’t work; and A. 
India, and the number of years the relays of this |has a boy, also two muddles, (how charmingly 
home commodity have been going on, it might be expressive!) one to sweep our room, and another 
thought that nothing relating to our Eastern colo- |to bring water. There is one man to lay the 
nies could have been by this time left unsaid. | cloth, another to bring in dinner, another to light 
And perhaps no more striking proof can be given | the candles, and others to wait at table. Every 
of the enervating effects of idleness and luxury, | horse has a man and a maid to himself; the maid 
than the comparative absence of all lively fem- | cuts grass for him: and every dog has a boy. I 
inine works upon a country where for nearly a | inquired whether the cat had any servants, but I 
century well educated Englishwomen have had | found she was allowed to wait upon herself; and 
the amplest means of observation. We do not | as she seemed the only person in the establishment 
overlook Miss Roberts’ capital sketches of Hin- | capable of so doing, i respected her accordingly. 
dostan—nor Mrs. Elwoods’ traits of Indian life in | Besides all these acknowledged attendants, each 
her Overland Journey—a work for which we take | servant has a kind of muddle or double of his own, 
this opportunity of expressing our sincere admi- | who does all the work that can be put upon him, 
ration; but neither of these gives the umors of | without being found out by the master and mis- 
this antipodes state of society like our nameless | tress.’’—p. 38. 
lady. Not that her position differed in any way| ‘* Every creature seems eaten up with laziness 
from that of which every day brings a repetition. |—-even my horse pretends he is too fine to switch 
She married, and went out to India—halted a | off his own flies with his own long tail, but turns 
short time at Madras—and then proceeded up the | his head round to the horsekeeper to order him to 
country. Nor are her letters anything beyond | do it for him.”’—p. 50. 
what a lively, happy, well-educated young wo-| ‘‘ They are indeed a lazy race—they lie on their 
man would write to her family upon her first | mats strewing the floor like cats and dogs, and 
domiciliation in a foreign country—full of sense | begin to puff and whine whenever one gives them 
and nonsense—describing everything as it came in| the least employment. The truest account of 
her way—just as it suited her fancy or her fun. | their occupations was given me in her blundering 
The only advantage she possessed, and one it is to| English by my muddle. I said, ‘ Ellen, what 
be hoped not very uncommon, was that of being | are you doing ; why don’t you come when I call 
united to a worthy, sensible man, who encour-| you!’ ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘What are you doing, 
aged her vivacity, but directed her judgment, and i say?’ ‘Ma’am, I never do’—meaning, I am 
allied her with himself in whatever was useful | doing nothing’’—p. 54. 
and benevolent. There is no question, therefore, | —or rather ‘‘I never do anything.”” Then comes 
of the sound domesticity that pervades this book | the awful heat—the regular land-wind, and plenty 
—indeed no happier family group has come under | of it—like a blast from a furnace ; when, with all 
our notice—even the dash of flippancy which oc- | the lofty rooms, and punkahs always going, and 
casionally jars upon us proceeds evidently from | perpetually wetted tatties, the temperature can be 
too light a heart for us to quarrel with it. with difficulty kept down to 90°. And our lady 
What first struck our fair incognita seems to | sits under the wet mats, with her hands in a basin 
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of water. ‘‘ And the leaves of the trees are all! their case the lesser good must be made the pio- 


curled up, and the grass crackles under one’s feet 
like snow, and the sea is a dead yellow color, 
and the air and the light a sort of buff, as if the 
elements had the jaundice : and we are all so cross 
—creeping about and whining, and then lying 
down and growling—I hope it won’t last long.”’ 
—p. 78. Nor does it, above ten days. She says 
most truly that‘a small income is real wretched- 
ness in India; for what would be luxuries in Eng- 
land, such as large airy houses, carriages, plenty 
of servants, &c., are there necessaries, indispensa- 
ble for health, to say nothing of comfort. ‘‘ The 
real luxury, and for which one would give any 
price, would be the power of going without such 
matters. ”” 

Now, however, comes a refreshing change of 
scene. A. is appointed district judge at Rajah- 
mundry, ‘‘ in a really Indian part of India’’—and 
they move thither with a ship-load of goods and an 
army of servants, and a little lady baby in addition, 
who greatly enlivens the scene. There they live 
like ‘* most uncommonly great grandees,’’ or rath- 
er, to our view, like a thoroughly sensible, right- 
thinking English family—visiting with their Rajah 
neighbors, instituting schools and reading-rooms 
for the natives—performing divine service in their 
own house—making roads, digging wells, and 
doing all the good in their power. Whoever, 
indeed, wishes to know more upon that painful, 
disappointing, and mysterious subject—the ab- 
sence of all real and effectual progress in the con- 
version of the Hindoos—will here find much prac- 


tical good sense, none the worse for being spright- | 





neer to the greater. 

The newly-appointed judge and his active lady 
were no sooner settled “‘ up country”’ than they 
busied themselves at considerable trouble and 
expense in establishing a school for caste boys. 
A Brahmin was engaged to teach Gentoo, and a 
half-caste to teach English—the Bible was freely 
read and translated—the attendance rapidly in- 
creased to above eighty scholars, and almost every 
day a pretty little boy was found ‘‘ salaaming”’ at 
the gate for admittance. All, in short, was going 
on as well as sense and benevolence could desire. 
At this time a dissenting missionary happened to 
pass—was received at their house with customary 
Anglo-Indian hospitality, and having, in return, 
favored his hosts with his opinions regarding the 
enormity of bishops, and the bigotry of ordination, 
he adjourned to the schoo}, and without the knowl- 
edge or permission of the judge, held forth to the 
boys. This soon created a disturbance, which he 
proceeded to augment, by seizing hold of a 
native’s lingam, or badge of caste, and taking it 
away. At this, the grossest insult you can offer 
a Hindoo, the whole population rose in a ferment 
—the boys brought back their books, and although 
the dissenter was obliged to restore the badge, the 
feeling excited was so strong, that the school was 
abandoned for a while, and then recommenced 
with not half the number of scholars. 

There is plenty of temptation for quotation in 
this merry volume—the visit to the Rajah—the 
dog Don’s scene with the family of monkeys— 
the petitioners to baby—the Moonshee’s idea of 


lily given. ‘That the exertions of many admirable! the planetary system, and his astonishment that 
and devoted men in this field have done some good, | ‘*‘ Europe lady or gentleman’? should go to hell! 


as the example of all good men must, there can be 
no question; but also that there are many who 
have retarded more than promoted the cause of 
Christianity, by insisting on teaching the natives 
nothing else till they had taught them that, is 
equally beyond doubt. Experience has proved 
that there is no more certain way of preventing 
the entrance of Christianity among the Hindoos 
than the open attempt to introduce it; and that at 
best the easier admission of it among the Pariahs 
only bespeaks that previous indifference to matters 
of religion which makes the conversion worthless. 
‘I of Mistress’ caste, I eat anything’’—this is 
the key too generally to Pariah Christianity—or 
even granting it is sincere, this only increases the 
barrier to its progress beyond these outcasts who 
have nothing to lose by any change. 

Speaking of a worthy missionary settled near 
them, whose native hearers, having gratified their 
curiosity, had entirely abandoned him, and who 
honestly confessed that he had not met with a 
single instance of a real desire for truth, she very 
sensibly observes, ‘‘ That is the great difficulty 
with these poor natives. They have not the slight- 
est idea of the value and advantage of truth. No 
one in England knows the difficulty of making any 
impression upon them. ‘The best means seems to 
be education, because false notions of science form 
one great part of their religion. Every belief of 
theirs is interwoven with some matter of religion, 
and if once some of their scientific absurdities were 
overthrown, a large portion of their religion would 
go with them.’’ (p. 198.) The readiness, or 
rather positive ambition of the caste natives to ac- 
quire the rudiments of knowledge, so long as they 
are not directly mixed up with the doctrines of 
Christianity, is, indeed, sufficient proof that in 





&c. But we must pass on to a very different 
degree of longitude, though our latitude does not 
much vary. 

Madame Calderon de la Barca is very distinct 
from the ladies that precede her. She has as 
much liveliness as our Madras friend—as much 
intelligence as Mrs. Meredith, and more spirit 
than Mrs. Poole ; but with all this, though her 
book engages the attention in a high degree, and 
exhibits great and various ability, it fails to inter- 
est us in the writer. Something of this, however, 
may be owing to a reason, which is perhaps meri- 
torious, and certainly fortunate in her as the wife 
of a foreigner ; viz., to the very un-English nature 
of her writing. Madame Calderon was a Scotch- 
woman—and a Presbyteria., we have reason to 
suppose ; she is now a Spaniard—and a Roman 
Catholic, as we have more than reason to suppose. 
And, accordingly, we have a Spanish indifference 
to bloodshed, a Spanish enthusiasm for bull-fights, 
a Murillo glow of color, a Cervantes touch of 
humor, a gentle defence of the cigarito, and a 
hard hit at John Knox, which can leave no doubt 
of our quondam countrywoman being perfectly at 
home in her adopted land. The reel and the 
bolero may be nearer allied than we imagined. 
Madame Calderon, we are told, was distinguished 
in early days for her accomplishments and _per- 
sonal attractions among the circles of her native 
capital, Edinburgh; instead, however, of taking a 
Scotch advocate or W.S., and settling there, she 
removed with her family to New York, where 
again she steered clear of all Yankee importuni- 
ties, and finally accomplished her destiny by be- 
stowing her hand upon a Spanish diplomatist, a 
collateral descendant (we believe) of the great 
dramatist Calderon, who was shortly after ap- 
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pointed minister for the Court of Madrid at Mex- 
1co 


The work commences with the departure of the 
envoy from New York; and the easy humor and 
brilliant description of the first shipboard chapter 
show at once the power with which the story is 
sustained throughout. At Havannah, the first 
Spanish rn the lady had touched, they are 
received with distinguished honors; and balls, 
dinners, and operas, female creesuses and men mil- 
lionaires pass before us in a perfect blaze. Thence 
another tedious voyage, made most amusing to 
the reader, to Vera Cruz, with a renewal of fes- 
tivities. There they take mules for Mexico, 
breakfasting en route with General Santa Anna, 
and then launch into a wilderness of all the glow- 
ing productions of Terra Caliente—pine-apples, 
oranges, lemons, bananas, and granaditas, above 
their heads—roses and myrtles, carnations and 
jasmine at their feet—* delicious eggs, butter, and 
custard off new and wonderful trees,’’ within 
arm’s length—splendid woods, fertile plains, stu- 
pendous mountains, glimpses of distant sea, and 
expanses of sapphire sky, ‘“‘and not a human 
being or passing object to be seen which is not in 
itself a picture.’’ And all this in the month of 
December! What an earthly Paradise! It is 
quite a comfort to know that the road was enough 
to break their bones, and that there were daily 
robberies and murders committed upon it. 

At length, distant volcanoes and spires innume- 
rable announced the city of Mexico; and our 
authoress’ thoughts had wandered back to the 
time ‘‘ when the great panorama first burst upon 
the eyes of the King-fearing, God-loving con- 
queror; and the mild bronze-colored Emperor 
advanced himself in the midst of his Indian no- 
bility, with rich dress and unshod feet, to weleome 
his unbidden and unwelcome guest ;’’ but speedily 
her ruminations were put to flight by a very dif- 
ferent crowd, consisting of half the population of 
modern Mexico, who had turned out to welcome 
the bearer of the olive-branch from old Spain, and 
who now constrained them to enter a splendid 
state-carriage, all crimson and gold, and drawn by 
four white horses. ‘* In the midst of this immense 
procession of troops, carriages, and horsemen, we 
entered the ancient city of Muntezuma.”’ 

This is succeeded by fétes, serenades, masked 
balls, and bull-fights-extraordinary, in honor of the 
ambassador; with the introduction to all the 
Mexican world of fashion, and a most animated 
description of dress, jewellery, visiting, etiquette, 
and bad servants. 

But it is impossible to follow a lady who seems 
never to have known one moment of fear, lassi- 
tude, or repose. All is excitement from morning 
till night. Nuns taking the veil—full-dress pro- 
cessions to the Virgin—political émeutes which 
batter down houses, and kill some of her friends— 
thunder storms with raging torrents and uproari- 
ous mules—cock-fights as well as bull-fights— 
balls al fresco, as well as balls in palaces, with 
every other imaginable kind of excitement which 
southern temperaments require, and southern cli- 
mates furnish ; and such suns, such diamonds, and 
such eyes presiding over all, till we are kept in 
one perpetual firework. We feel that it is not 
only tropical life we are leading, but, with the 
exception of an occasional trait of Scotch shrewd- 
ness, and, we must say it, of Yankee vulgarity, 
a tropical mind which is addressing us. None 
other could have entered into the spirit of the peo- 
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ple with such mingled ardor and sang froid. It 
is a most brilliant book, and doubtless very like 
life in Spanish Mexieo; but we may save our- 
selves the trouble of looking for anything domestic 
in it. 

This scene is characteristic both of the lady and 
the country—namely, the Herraderos, or branding 
of the bulls. 

‘*The next morning we set off early to the 
Plazade Toros. The day was fresh and exhilar- 
ating. All the country people from several 
miles around were assembled, and the trees to 
their topmost branches presented a collection of 
bronze faces and black eyes, belonging to the 
Indians, who had taken their places there as com- 
fortably as spectators in a one shilling gallery. A 
platform opposite ours was filled with wives and 
daughters of agents and small farmers—little 
rancheras with short white gowns and rebosés. 
There was a very tolerable band of music perched 
upon a natural orchestra. Bernardo and his men 
were walking or riding about, and preparing for 
action. Nothing could be more picturesque than 
the whole scene. 

** Seven hundred bulls were driven in from the 
plains, bellowing loudly, so that the whole air was 
filled with their fierce music. The universal love 
which the Mexicans have for these sports amounts 
to a passion. All their money is reserved 4o buy 
new dresses for these occasions—silver rolls, or 
gold linings for their hats, or new deer-skin pan- 
taloons, or embroidered jackets. The accidents 
that happen are innumerable, but nothing damps 
their ardor: it beats for-hunting. The most 
extraordinary part of the scene is the facility with 
which these men throw the lasso. The bulls being 
all driven into an enclosure, one after another, or 
sometimes two or three at a time were chosen 
from amongst them and driven into the plaza, 
where they were received with shouts of applause 
if they appeared fierce and likely to afford good 
sport, and of irony if they turned to fly, which 
happened more than once. Three or four bulls 
are driven in. They stand for a moment proudly 
reconnoitring their opponents. The horsemen 
gallop up, armed only with the lasso, and with 
loud insulting cries of ‘Ah Toro!’ challenge 
them to the combat. The bulls paw the ground, 
and then plunge furiously at the horses, frequently 
wounding them at the first onset. Round they go 
in fierce gallop, bulls and horsemen, among the 
shouts and cries of the spectators. The horseman 
throws the lasso—the bull shakes his head free of 
the cord, tosses his horns proudly, and gallops on : 
but his fate is inevitable. Down comes the whirl- 
ing rope, and encircles his thick neck. He is 
thrown down, struggling furiously, and repeatedly 
dashes his head against the ground in rage and 
despair. Then, his legs being also tied, the man 
with the hissing, red-hot iron, in the form of a 
letter, brands him on the side, with the token of 
his dependence upon the lord of the soil. Some 
of the bulls stand this martyrdom with Spartan 
heroism, and do not utter a cry; but others, when 
the iron enters their flesh, burst out into long bel- 
lowing roars that seem to echo through the whole 
country. They are then loosened, get upon their 
legs again, and, like so many branded Cains, are 
driven out into the country, to make room for 
others. Such roaring, such shouting, such an 
odor of singed hair and diftek au naturel, such 
playing of music, and such wanton risks as were 
run by the men !’’—p. 229, 
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This is very striking and picturesque writing, 
and would do admirably under Basil Hall’s, or 
any other man’s name; but, to our feeling, there 
is neither a woman’s hand nor heart in it. Mod- 
ern philosophers may think and wr&e what they 
please about the mental equality of the sexes, but 
ladies may depend upon this, that some of the 
most vigorous and forcible writing in the English 
language would lose aJl its charm with a woman’s 
name prefixed to it. Women may become orators 
and heroes in sudden emergencies—they may do 
feats of mental or physical manliness, to defend a 
parent, a husband, or a child, which command our 
most enthusiastic admiration; but take away the 
sacred object—remove the high occasion which 
nerved her nature, or suspended it, and however 
wonderful or beautiful in itself the power exhibited, 
she may be sure that the feeling she wounds is far 
closer to our heart than the feeling she gratifies. 

Madaine Calderon’s description of a bull-fight 
in the country is equally spirited and unwomanlike. 
Even the little pity vouchsafed has the air of being 
thrown in for decency’s sake. 

‘*In the afternoon we all rode to the Plaza de 
Toros. The evening was cool, and our horses 
good, the road pretty and shady, and the plaza 
itself a most picturesque enclosure surrounded by 
high trees. Chairs were placed for us on a raised 
platform, and the bright green of the trees, the 
flashing dresses of the toreadors, the roaring of the 
fierce bulls, the spirited horses, the music and the 
cries, the Indians shouting from the trees up which 
they had climbed, formed a scene of savage gran- 
deur which, for a short time at least, is very 
interesting. Bernardo was dressed in blue satin 
and gold—the picadors in black and silver—the 
others in maroon-colored satin and gold. All 
those on foot wear knee breeches and white silk 
stockings, a little black cap with ribbons, and a 
plait of hair streaming down behind. The horses 
were generally good, and, as each new adversary 
appeared seemed to participate in the enthusiasm 
of their riders. One bull after another was driven 
in rearing, and as here they are generally fierce, 
and their horns not blunted, as at Mexico, it is a 
much more dangerous affair. The bulls were not 
killed, but sufficiently tormented. One, stuck full 
of arrows and fireworks, all adorned with ribbons 
and colored paper, made a sudden spring over an 
immensely high wall, and dashed into the woods. 
I thought afterwards of this unfortunate animal— 
how it must have been wandering about all night, 
bellowing with pain, the concealed arrows piercing 
his flesh, and looking like gay ornaments. If the 
arrows had stuck too deep, and that the bull could 
not rub them against the trees, he must have bled 
to death. Had he remained, his fate would have 
been better, for when the animal is entirely 
exhausted they throw him down with a lasso, and, 
pulling out the arrows, put ointment into the 
wounds, 

“The skill of the men is surprising ; but the 
most curious part of the exhibition was when a 
coachman of ’s, a strong, handsome Mexican, 
mounted on the back of a fierce bull, which 
plnagnd and flung himself about as if possessed 

y.a legion of demons, and forced the animal to 
gallop round and round the arena. The bull is 
first caught by the lasso, and thrown on his side, 
struggling furiously ; the man mounts while he is 
still on the ground. Atthe same moment the lasso 
is withdrawn, and the bull starts up, maddened by 
feeling the weight of his unusual burden, The 
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rider must dismount in the same way, the bull 
being first thrown down, otherwise he would be 
gored in a moment. It is terribly dangerous, for 
if the man were to lose his seat his death is nearly 
certain; but these Mexicans are superb riders. 
* * * * The amusement was suddenly inter- 
rupted by sudden darkness and a tremendous storm 
of rain and thunder, in the midst of which we 
mounted our horses and galloped home. 

** Another bull-fight last evening! It is like 
Pulque; one makes wry faces at it at first, and 
then begins to like it. One thing was soon dis- 
covered, which was that the bulls, if so inclined, 
could leap upon our platform, as they occasionally 
sprang over a wall twice as high. There wasa 
part of the spectacle rather too horrible. The 
horse of one of the picadors was gored, his side 
torn up by the bull’s horn, and in this state, stream- 
ing with blood, he was forced to gallop round the 
cirele.”’—p. 130. 

We give Madame Calderon credit for capital 
nerves; doubtless she would stand a public exe: 
cution as well. But we have another lady’s 
account of a bull-fight, quite as characteristic, in 
Mrs. Romer’s book. ‘* The Rhone, the Darro, 
and the Guadalquivir.”’ It is true that before the 
Spanish ladies were well warmed to the scene she 
was pressing her hands before her eyes in terror 
and pity, and by the time one noble horse was 
gored had fled the arena in horror and shame that 
she had ever sought it. But what Mrs. Romer 
dared not see has left a far more vivid impression 
on our minds than all that the Scotch-Spaniard 
composedly examined. 

Mrs. Romer’s well written book introduces us 
to our third and last class—books recording wan- 
derings of great length, undertaken solely for 
pleasure and curiosity, consuming much time and 
money, and as such indulged in especially by those 
who have both at their command. This class ex- 
tends to ladies of the highest nobility in the land, 
who, by the publication of their own journals, have 
undesignedly introduced many a reader to the 
manners and phraseology of a state of society quite 
as foreign as any they can undertake to describe. 
We are naturally anxious to know how those who 
go clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day, get on in the rude ups and 
downs of travelling life; for though yachts may 
be furnished with every luxury—though medical 
men and air-cushions, and ladies’ maids and can- 
teens, and portable tents and Douro chairs, and 
daguerreotypes, and every modern invention that 
money can procure, may be included in their out- 
fit— yet the winds will blow, and the waves toss, 
and the sun beat down, and the dust rise up, and 
the rain soak through, and hunger, and thirst, and 
fatigue, and things their delicacy knew not of be- 
fore, assail them as if they were mere flesh and 
blood like other people. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, these tell-tale books are very creditable re- 
porters, and show us that spirit of good sense, 
good feeling, and good principle which we have 
ever fondly attributed to the highest rarks of our 
English women. Modern Europe, it is true, has 
been tolerably tutored into the anticipation of every 
English want ; and the daintiest woman may now 
traverse the greater part of it without a rough 
road, a sour dish, or a doubtful bed. But what is 
modern Europe to a modern traveller? France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, no longer count 
in a fine lady’s journal. Trieste is their starting- 
post, not Dover; and Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
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and Cairo, the cities they desire to see, ‘‘ and then 
die,’’ or return home and publish, as the case may 
be. Rides on horseback have now given way to 
rides on camel-back, dromedary-back, pick-a-back, 
or any back that can be had; gondolas have 
yielded to caiques, chars-A-bancs to arabis, laquais 
de place to kavashes, couriers to dragomen ; con- 
vents have merged in harems ; the pyramids have 
extinguished Vesuvius, and St. Sophia has cut out 
St. Peter’s. Honorable and right honorable beau- 
ties now listen to howling dervishes instead of 
Tyrolese minstrels; know more of Arabic than 
their grandmothers did of French ; and flirt with 
beys and pachas instead of counts and barons, and 
doubtless find them answer the purpose quite as 
well. As Mrs. Dawson Damer, speaking of Lord 
Waterford’s residence at Cairo a few years back, 
naively observes, ‘‘ A European nobleman’s visit 
to Cairo was then a much more rare occurrence 
than it has lately become. One is a little désillu- 
sionné now about the East, when at an hotel 
ou are shown the rooms occupied by Lord and 
y S——n, Lord C H n, the Hon. Mr. 
L——, the baronet and his lady, &c.” 

There is perhaps more in this clever lady’s re- 
mark than even her philosophy dreamt of. Do 
what we will, a painful thought has haunted us 
throughout this article. The present generation 
may take their pleasure with plenty of territory 
before them, but it is the fate of the future tourist 
that troubles us. Geologists, they say, have in- 
sured a supply of coal for several centuries to 
come ; but who is to supply new countries when 
the old ones are done? It is all very well to say 
that the world is wide: what does that help if 
ladies’ minds be wider still? We cannot expect 
them to put up with cast-off cataracts or second 
hand deserts. However, the Niger is still to ex- 
plore, and two large deserts somewhere in Tartary, 
end a great many islands in the Pacific not yet 
done ; and visits to return from the North Ameri- 
can Indians ; and no handbook on Central America 
yet ready; and, in short, a great deal of lady’s 
work stil] on hand; and meanwhile we have only 
to be thankful that it was reserved for our times to 
reap the opinions of ladies of the first quality upon 
subjects of the highest classical, biblical, and his- 
torical importance—a privilege which, to borrow a 
phrase from their own dictionary, comprehending 
apparently all that can be desired, is ‘* highly 
satisfactory.”’ 

One lady, for example, is inclined to believe that 
Mount Thabor was not the scene of the Trans- 
figuration, and that the illustration of ‘‘ a city ona 
hill’ was not suggested by Saphet. One ex- 
presses herself as having been seriously disap- 
pointed in the Jordan, which was unmannerly of 
the river after she had come so far to see it ; but, 
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thinks the evidences of its being the actual site 
** highly satisfactory,’ and throws no light what- 
soever on the question of the mount. Again, 
Lady F. Egerton implies that she wishes the good 
Empress Helena further, only decidedly not at 
Jericho, for having built up and over all the most 
remarkable Scripture localities ; while Mrs. Damer 
thinks that her memory should be revered on that 
very account, as having preserved what other- 
wise would have been inevitably lost. Then the 
Areopagus did not strike her ladyship as at all an 
appropriate place for St. Paul’s addressing the 
Athenians ; while her indefatigable opponent de- 
clares it just the very spot, of all others, best fitted 
for such an occasion. On the whole, we fancy it 
might be as well that such controversies should be 
left for the solid erudition and masculine diligence 
of Dr. Robinson and Lord Nugent. Each lady, 
however, with her husband and child, was in turn 
taken for the King and Queen of England—the 
one travelling with a Prince of Wales, the other 
with a Princess Royal—which must have been, 
in every respect, particularly ‘* satisfactory.” 

Another advantage we must by no manner of 
means pass over. What is the use of plain Mrs. 
Anybody’s getting into courts and harems, and 
scraping acquaintance with all sorts of illustrious 
strangerst They cannot tell us who they are like! 
or, if they do, it is somebody that nobody knows 
anything about; whereas ladies of rank and 
fashion, by comparing people of quality abroad 
with people of quality at home, have it in their 

ower to give us the most luminous ideas of both. 

hanks to Mr. Dawson Damer, we now know 
that one of Osman Bey’s wives is like Lady 
F—-y 8 t, and another like Lady F 
E—— ; and that a sister of Halib Effendi’s is the 
very image both of Lady A— F—x and of Lady 
y ; and we are much the wiser for the in- 
formation. Also that King Otho of Greece is an 
unfavorable likeness of the late Lord Durham, 
which is the best, it appears, that any of these 
ladies can say for his majesty. 

But in spite of these and some other little fine- 
ries which lie on the surface of these works, there 
is much more of good feeling and right principle 
they cannot hide. Lady F. Egerton’s little vol- 
ume, taken all in all, well justifies the respect 
with which we have always heard her name men- 
tioned. Although she travelled with all the com- 
fort and protection which station and wealth could 
secure to her, and the smooth ways of pilgrimage 
now permit, yet that one indispensable qualifica- 
tion which the Christian reader demands in all 
who presume to approach the altar-place of our 
faith, the absence of which no array of learning 
and no brilliancy of talent can supply—namely, 
the genuine pilgrim’s heart—that we find in Lady 
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on the other hand, is ‘‘ quite satisfied’ about the| F. E 


site of Jericho. Another declares the Temple of 
Theseus at Athens to be ‘a positive dtjou,”’ 
though that of Jupiter Olympius is ‘less satis- 
factory.’’ This, however, is redeemed by her 
finding the accidental profile of the Duke of Wel- 
lington on the rock of the Acropolis, ‘* something 
in itself particularly sublime and satisfactory !”’ 
Then the fair commentators do not always agree, 
which is, in one sense, also, ‘‘ satisfactory.’’ Lady 
Francis Egerton doubts whether the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, within the walls of Jerusalem, be 
— the site of Mount Calvary ; and indeed pro- 
ceeds to question whether Mount Calvary were 
ever a mount at all—while Mrs. Dawson Damer 








*. Egerton’s unpretending journal, more than in 
any other modern expedition to the Holy Land we 
know. It is not to be expected that casual and 
passing travellers should be able to furnish us with 
any new associations of importance, but this lady 
has done what is as good, if not better: she has 
responded to our old ones. In every expression 
of her sentiments—in her deep emotion at first be- 
holding Jerusalem—in her gratitude at being per- 
mitted to enter its gates—in her modest hope that 
the expedition thither had been the source of re- 
ligious improvement to herself and all her party— 
we find those feelings which the heart naturally 
associates with the sacred territory, and which, she 
needs us not to remind her, are of far more im- 
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portance in one of her high estate than any stores 
of erudition or powers of research she might have 
desired to possess. But Lady Francis Egerton 
has received praise after which all other tributes 
must indeed appear worthless. The companion 
of her wanderings concludes his own very beauti- 
ful record of the Pilgrimage with some lines which 
we must transfer to our page :— 


* If I too much 
And far have ventured ; if the cherub’s wing, 
Which shades the ark, I have presumed to 
touch ; 

With voice profane if I have dared to sing 

Of themes too high ; and swept the sacred string 

To none but masters of the lyre allowed ;— 

Then may this world’s neglect or censure fling 

Its shadow o’er the faults it blames, and shroud 
The rhymer and the rhyme in one oblivious cloud. 


‘* Yet, if the world reject the pilgrim’s muse, 

Wilt thou, the Erminia of his brief crusade, 

The tribute of the wanderer’s song refuse, 

‘Too feebly uttered and too long delayed # 

Whose voice could cheer him ; and whose ac- 
cents made, 

Like sound of waters bubbling from the sand, 

The desert smile; whose presence, undis- 
mayed 

By toil or danger, o’er our fainting band 

Spread, like the prophet’s rock, shade in a weary 

land. 


**O guide, companion, monitress, and friend !— 
And dearer words than these remain behind ,—- 
If, in the strain in which I fain would blend 


Thy name, some charm to which the world were | 


blind, 
Some dream of past enjoyment thou canst find ; 
If, to thine ear addressed and only thine, 
One note of music murmur on the wind ; 
If in this wreath one flower be found to twine, 
And thou pronounce it sweet, all that I ask is 
mine.’’* 


Lady Grosvenor (now Marchioness of West- 
minster) is in no respect to be included among the 
ranks of fine ladies, except on the score of ele- 
vated station. Her ‘‘ Narrative of a Yacht Voy- 
age’’ requires no assistance from her title to give 
it interest. It is simply, a sensible, healthy, and 
well-written work, utterly free from all affecta- 
tions, and especially from that which apes hu- 
mility, and betraying the woman of rank chiefly in 
the total absence of all attempt to display it. 
None indeed can open these volumes without feel- 
ing that they are conversing with a high-bred, in- 
dependent-spirited woman—too proud to conde- 
scend to be vain—who, having read well, and 
thought well, and been surrounded from infancy 
with society of the highest intellect, and objects of 
the finest art, becomes instructive without any pre- 
tension to teach, and interesting, though giving 
only the simple narrative of her every-day life. 
Her ladyship is so truly the Englishwoman too in 
her tastes—such delight in a garden, such interest 
in a horse, such enjoyment of the sea :—her mind 
has evidently so much fresh air to it—through all 
her wanderings you see so evidently the healthy 
English home she has left. Bond fide, however, 
Lady Grosvenor never entirely quitted the atmos- 
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| phere of home. Her voyages were chiefly per- 
| formed in her lord’s own yacht, and their land ex- 
|peditions restricted to short visits to the Ionian 
Isles and the coast of Africa, with a few longer 
excursions into the interior of Spain and Greece. 
We are thus spared all those discontented descrip- 
tions of hotel ill-treatment which give a sameness 
to many journals, while the rough accommodations 
on the rough road to Granada are described with a 
humor, as if she thought them, what she probably 
‘did, part of the enjoyment. Certainly to make the 
_periplus of the Mediterranean in one’s own yacht, 
land stop for a bit of inland as often as the fancy 
|moves—would seem to be the perfection of plea- 
| sure—always barring sea-sickness. 

Lady Grosvenor’s book is evidently a close 
transcript of her private journal: there are some 
| chapters in it that could not have been penned ex- 
lcept for the use of her own girls, and if she had 
left these out it might perhaps have been better— 
certain abridgments of Plutarch for instance. But 
with these exceptions, we advise no skipping. 
Throughout she enjoys nature enthusiastically, 
tells a story admirably, and here and there gives 
little touches of truth, which at once light up the 
scene. For example, speaking of the pestiferous 
marsh in which ancient Ephesus stands, she says : 
—‘* The whole place swarmed with reptiles and 
insects, the noisy humming of which latter was 
quite repulsive. Locusts sprang at every step, 
huge dragon flies, black beetles, and spiders, 
and enormous ants, and all either creeping, jump- 
ing, or gliding about, as in a bad dream.”’—Vol. 
lii., p. 101. 

Also describing the Temple of Seleucus on the 
Island of Rhodes :—*‘ Fragments of columns now 
repose in confusion, one over the other ; the sepa- 
rate blocks disunited, but lying prostrate in layers 
from east to west, like a string of beads un- 
threaded.”’—V ol. ii., p. 304. 

From the long habit of a sea life, her ladyship 
had evidently familiarized herself with the anatomy 
of a vessel and technicalities of nautical phrase- 
ology. Instead, therefore, of mincing the matter 
with feminine paraphrases, she ne makes use 
of the terms employed around her. Such passages 
as these look like an experienced sailor :—‘** Buta 
breeze sprang up from the northwest at ten a.M., 
which increased rapidly with a succession of tre- 
mendous white squalls; we double reefed the 
mainsail, furled the top-gallant sail, close reefed 
the topsail, brailed up the foresail, single reefed 
the fore staysail, and furled the jib ; and even then 
the ship heeled a good deal, and everything was 
topsyturvy in the cabin.’”-—Vol. ii., p. 217. At 
the same time we confess that we are taking the 
correctness of the sea dialect for granted. We do 
not forget how a certain page in Gulliver took in 
the landsmen, and maddened Swift’s friend the 
old admiral. At all events the countess was a 
fearless sailor—for the Dolphin suffered its full 
share of sea vicissitudes, and there is a descrip- 
tion of a three-days’ storm off the coast of Por- 
tugal, which no reader will find it easy to for- 

et. 
. The little Dolphin schooner is a great favorite, 
‘it would seem, with the fair sex, and has since 
crossed the Atlantic in the service of another Eng- 
lish lady, Mrs. Houston, who spends many an 
epithet of admiration upon her, and announces 
with characteristic pride, that, from the day of their 
departure to the day of their return to the Chan- 
nel, she had not “shipped a single sea!’? We 
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have not room for that notice of the ‘‘ Voyage to 
the Texas’’ which its lively pages warrant, but it 
is a work which well accords with our estimate 
of the travelling Englishwoman. The lady is a 
daughter of Mr, Jesse, so well known for his 
charming contributions to the popular literatare of 
natural history: and she inherits the easy spirit 
of the paternal pen. Her adventures are often 
most diverting, and the buoyancy of her tempera- 
ment seems almost unique—yet all is amiable, 
gentle and good. 

With the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Damer we return 
at once to the innermost boudoir of modern fash- 
ion. But though the light is stifled with drape- 
ries, and the air heavy with perfumes, and every 
step impeded with prettinesses, and useless- 
nesses, and nonsenses without end, yet a stream 
of pure feeling plays through, and genuine mirth 
is heard, and genuine kindness felt; and some- 
thing tells us that the inmate must be both healthy, 
happy, and worthy. There is no objection in the 
world to a little finery if it be but wall dens : those 
only are ridiculous who are one thing and faney 
themselves another. Now Mrs. Dawson Damer 
is real; she knows her own foibles as well as any- 
body else, and is too ready to laugh at them 
herself for her readers to do so long. Her affec- 
tation, too, is of that nice, simple, frank kind 
which flourishes under any circumstances, makes 
itself happy with any materials, and can ever and 
anon slip into positive nature without any very 
palpable change of manner. This lady can write 
her own tongue very admirably when she pleases, 
though she prefers a pepper and salt of French 
and English, in which she equally excels. In the 
midst of her gayest scenes, one perceives every 
now and then—even when she whispers it to a 
pacha acquaintance—that she is thinking of the 
** four deserted children’? at home. She travels 
with every imaginable luxury—lackies and abi- 
gails, cook, courier, doctor, and artist—but sets to 
work to make the beds at Ramla, and picks up 
sticks herself in the desert with the greatest glee. 
The French cook is in agonies because he cannot 
get a turkey for his second course in the tent below 
Mount Horeb: but Mrs. Damer is quite contented 
with the five chickens he is forced to substitute. 
Her tent is evidently, wherever she goes, like a 
fragment of Mayfair; but she is always ready to 
bear a hand in tricking it out. She has all sorts 
of pretty longings and wishes—thinks that groups 
of slaves, each holding a candle, as she sees them 
in Shami Bey’s harem, are the prettiest way im- 
aginable of lighting a room, and fears that 
‘*these animated candlesticks’’ will quite spoil 
her for crystal and ormolu—longs to buy a little 
estate in the island of Rhodes, ‘if only to furnish 
sweet oranges and lemons for one’s desserts,’’ but 
at the same time puts up with all the ¢racasseries, 
désagrémens, and malentendres, and other disa- 
greeables—for which of course there are no equiv- 
alents in the English language—with perfect 
equanimity of temper, and has even a kind word 
to say of the worst accommodation. Some people 
make you dislike their very virtues—this charm- 
ing magician manages to put you in good humor 
even with her foibles. 

Among al] these 


** Young ladies with pink parasols 
That glide about the pyramids,”’ 


we pick up sundry notices and traits of Mehemet 
i—quite as correct as those the newspapers 
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supply, and rather more interesting. In spite of 
his buying up his subjects’ cotton cheap, and sell- 
ing it out dear, and other pacha-like diserepan- 
cies, we feel that an eastern Peter the Great is 
governing Egypt—that the massacre of the Mam- 
elukes is but a counterpart to that of the Strelitzes 
—nay, that the cruelties of the Mahometan despot 


.are less obnoxious on the whole than those of the 


Christian ezar. Mrs. Dawson Damer gives a 
most spirited account of him—having, on occasion 
of his inspecting the arsenal, stationed herself close 
by, and been presented ‘‘ as far as ladies could 
be.”’ 

‘* T never saw so striking and intelligent a counte- 
nance, nor one with half the variety of expression. 
The eye had at one moment that of positive be 
nevolence, and an instant aflerwards, when some 
of the machinery went wrong, it gained the most 
savage expression ; and again, when an awkward- 
looking boy fell down in turning a wheel, it as 
sumed an appearance of fun and mischief, accom 
panied by a chuckle, for it could not be called a 
laugh. His costume was very simple—a green- 
ish brown suit, trimmed with ugly light fur, and 
a red fez (cap)—and he wore pea-green silk 
gloves. His cloak was held up by one attendant, 
more as if for the purpose of keeping it out of the 
dirt than for ceremony. The captain pacha was 
on his left, and Burghos Bey, his prime minister, 
and five or six others, stood near him, but there 
was no appearance of the etiquette of a court. 
The only smart thing belonging to him was his 
large cherry-colored parasol, trimmed with gold 
fringe, of which an ill-dressed Arab had charge, 
but which the heat of the day did not oblige him 
to unfurl. 

‘*We were told that except Mrs. Light, who 
went in male costume to his levée, no European 
ladies had ever been in such direct communica- 
tion with him before. He seemed to be much 
amused and flattered by our anxiety to see him, 
and remarked that Minny [Miss Damer] must be 
the youngest European traveller of her time. 
All this was communicated through the medium 
of his interpreter, in ‘Turkish. He professes to 
know no other language, but I thought as our an- 
swers in French were translated, that he fie- 
quently appeared to have forestalled the inier- 
preter.’’—Vol. ii., p. 228. 

Thanks, too, to Mrs. Damer’s artist, M. Cha- 
caton, we are furnished with a portrait of the 
pacha in every way to match this description— 
representing a handsome intelligent countenance, 
with an ample brow and a white beard, and a 
pair of eyes it must be very difficult to throw dust 
into. But the best is stilltocome. It may not 
be known to all our readers that Mrs. Damer has 
struck out quite a new line of collecting—and 
that, instead of filling a show book with the auto- 
graphs or portraits of distinguished individuals, 
she is satisfied with nothing less than a lock of 
their own hair! Having, not long since, suc- 
ceeded in abstracting the six last black hairs from 
the noblest and wisest head in Europe, it is not 
surprising that she plucked up courage on the 
present occasion ; bethought herself that she might 
not be passing through Alexandria again in a 
hurry, and that pachas only live forever in figures 
of speech, and, in short, applied for the same 
token, black or white, from under the turban—no, 
alas! the chimney-pot fez—that governs modern 
Egypt. Mehemet Ali was startled ;—if she had 
asked for his head it would have surprised him 
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less! however, he remembered the bright pair of 
Frank eyes which had pierced him through and 
through at the arsenal—his heart softened, and 
though he eluded her immediate request under 
some excuse about the law of the prophet—(of 
course, he had not a hair to give)—he made am- 
ple amends by promising much more. 

‘* He said that in a collection, containing Nel- 
son’s, Napoleon's, and Wellington’s, his was as 
yet unworthy to be included; but, if posterity 
judged otherwise, he would leave in his will a 
request to Ibrahim Pacha to present me with his 
beard; and if I did not outlive him, it was to de- 
secend to the son or daughters who inherited my 
collection. The ages and names of my children 
were asked for, and these testamentary arrange- 
ments were very gravely made, and written down 
by the secretary sent for for that purpose. In the 
evening, at a little party at Captain L.’s, we heard 
that all Alexandria was ringing with this little 
episode.”’—Vol. ii., p. 234. 

No wonder! What European lady had ever 
got so far before’ Henceforth all generations of 
Dawson Damer will swear by the beard of the 

acha! 

We feel that we owe our readers some apology 
for having thus late deferred the mention of a lady 
whose rank takes precedence of all the foregoing, 
and whose literary merit is no less distinct. We 
mean Harriet Vane, Marchioness of Londonderry. 
To Lord Londonderry the public were indebted 
only a few years back for that picture of the 
northern courts which no other pen but his could 
have supplied. To Lady Londonderry it now 
owes the completion of the set, by the addition of 
those of the south, including Constantinople— 
and two other courts, never we believe described 
before, namely, Tetuan and Tangiers. Not, we 
are happy to say, that information of this value 
has been in any way purchased by the separation 
of two personages whose harmony of tastes is so 
conspicuously exemplary. On the contrary, it is 
pleasing to observe that Lady Londonderry tol- 
lowed Lord Londonderry north, and Lord London- 
derry accompanied Lady Londonderry south. In 
addition therefore to other excellent merits, this 
work tends in every way to corroborate that doc- 
trine of English domesticity on which we have 
dwelt, and cannot fail to impress the lower ranks 
of readers with the most salutary veneration for 
the connubial relations of exalted life. 

In every other respect, indeed, vast sacrifice was 
incurred ; but this, perhaps, considering the chief 
aim of their travels, was not to be avoided ; for it 
is obvious that this noble pair were far too much 
impressed with the responsibility of their high 
station to think of travelling for their own pleas- 
ure. Their objects seem to have been multitu- 
dinous—but we are satisfied that their motive was 
always identical, and that of the most single- 
hearted description. Sometimes one is tempted 
to faney that they had quitted home and all its 
comforts for the express purpose of binding the 
British court in relations of closer amity with 
those of the rest of Europe, and, as we have said, 
of some parts of Africa, than the mere official 
modes of intercourse had been able to effect. At 
other times it looks as if their exclusive end and 
aim was the establishment of civilization in back- 
ward and careless countries, and the encourage- 
ment of it in those that were taking more pains. 
P erhaps, a few pages further on, you are induced 
to surmise that they had no other earthly object 
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than to erect themselves as living sign-posts in 
the most unfrequented regions of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—for the warning or instruction of all 
those who might follow in their steps. But be- 
fore we conclude the book, there is not a doubt 
upon our minds that the illustrious travellers were 
solely and entirely sustained by the desire of im- 
pressing upon mankind the great moral] lesson of 
the insufficiency of the highest rank, consequence, 
and excellence, to screen its owners from the va- 
rious evils of this world. In short, from what- 
ever aspect we view it, the same broad principle 
of philanthropy pervades this work, though its 
actual application is not always so clear. 

This must also account for the very decided 
tone we observe in her ladyship’s style of writing 
—even as to matters that usually pass for trifles. 
But Lady Londonderry feels and shows that to 
those who have a great public object at heart, 
there are no such things as trifles. Strict uncom- 
promising partiality is her motto throughout. 
Dracherfels disappointed her, and she does not 
hesitate to tell it so; whereas Wiesbaden was 
larger than she expected, and she is equally open 
in her approbation. Scenery, however beautiful, 
if it lasted too long, she naturally pronounces 
troublesome ; at the same time the humblest ef- 
fort of an echo to give her pleasure is met by en- 
couragement. Leaky steamers, mismanaged ho- 
tels, and obstinate Germans, she thinks it false 
humanity to spare; while, on the other hand, the 
worst behaved weather is admonished rather in 
astonishment than anger, and in the darkest night 
she blames nobody but herself for not having be- 
spoken a moon. The same undeviating frankness - 
accompanies her into the social departments of 
their private life. Her ladyship dwells with ami- 
able minuteness upon the eagerness of various 
illustrious individuals to do them honor, but is 
equally anxious we should be informed of all oc- 
casions when personages of similar dignity mani- 
fested inferior discernment. In this respect, in- 
deed, the marquis and marchioness seem to have 
been particularly tried; and ‘‘ royal forgetful- 
ness’’ heads more than one chapter. Lord Lon- 
donderry some years ago was treated with what 
he took for studious rudeness by the court of the 
Hague—who can have forgotten that horror, or 
the consequent kick at the ignoble Dutch nation? 
—This time the King of Bavaria, who, as crown 
prince, had been very intimate with him, returns 
**a flat refusal’’ to Lord Londonderry’s request 
for an audience; nay, Princess Doria, although 
often invited to Lady Londonderry’s parties in 
London, peremptorily denies admittance to her 
palace. ‘* This is too bad.’’ Most people would 
have kept such matters to themselves ; but Lady 
Londonderry knows the moral that must be drawn, 
and speaks out. 

Again, on the occasion of that remarkable 
epoch in the Turkish history—Lady Londonder- 
ry’s presentation at the Ottoman court—she en- 
ters into particulars which, had she not told them 
herself, we should probably never have heard of, 
and certainly never have believed. To us the 
bright daylight picture (in the Book of Beauty) 
of the Marchioness of Londonderry in full court- 
dress presents only pleasing ideas of aristocratic 
splendor and feminine grace; but to the Turks 
the revelation was too sudden. They had but heard 
afar off of the goddess of civilization, and did not 
know that she went unveiled, far less décolletée. 
At first, therefore, they opened the eyes of aston- 
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ishment, and then turned the back of confusion ; 


in occidental phrase, the r Moslems all ran 
away the moment they beheld the radiant peeress, 
then peeped behind curtains, and otherwise very 
much misbehaved themselves. Even when they 
did recover from their panic, they evidently had 
not a notion what to do, for they trotted her lady- 
ship up and down, through courts and over ter- 
races, as if she had been—in short, anything but 
a “high and migity princess.’’ Also, to crown 
the business, when Addul Medjid finally did make 
his appearance, he took so little notice of his vis- 
itor, and retreated again so quickly, that to those 
not acquainted with the secret springs of policy 
which sustained the noble marchioness, the 
whole affair might appear absurb and even de- 
rogatory. 

The presentation to the Bey of Tangiers is, 
however, a grateful set-off. The costume of the 
marchioness, upon this occasion, was not certainly 
calculated to give the most correct ideas of Eng- 
lish court-dress, being merely her ‘ travelling 
gown and old straw poke bonnet,’’ with her jewels 
over them. But the great Hash-Hash was too 
busy counting his toes to remark any diserepan- 
cies of toilette ; and, excepting ‘‘ four or five rude 
girls who laughed immoderately,’’ the ceremony 
passed off with commendable decorum. 

Whatever else may be thought of this our 
grandest insular specimen, it will at least be al- 
lowed that the book is rich in amusement. It de- 
serves to be printed on satin, and inlaid with as 
many crests and coronets as Debrett. 

Foreign ladies, as we have already said, neither 
travel nor write sufficiently to supply any strict 
analogy. The few, therefore, that do are the 
more remarkable, and may furnish some compari- 
son as women, if they do not as tourists. 

The Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn’s name is well 
known as the authoress of light and amusing 
novels—a description of works comparatively un- 
known before in Germany, and which, in this in- 
stance, owe their popularity equally to the per- 
feetly German tone of manners and morals they 
express, as to the brilliant talents they exhibit. 
These novels, which appeared with a rapidity be- 
speaking productive powers of no common kind, 
were occasionally interspersed with accounts of 
trips to neighboring countries, undertaken for 
health or pleasure, and intermingled with epi- 
sodes, either of story or verse. Of late, however, 
Countess Hahn-Hahn has appeared almost exclu- 
sively in the character of a tourist. 

It is difficult to approach such a performer as 
this with any satisfaction to ourselves, The mer- 
its and demerits of her writing are so interwoven 
that it is hard to pronounce upon them, without 
being unjust to the one or far too lenient to the 
other. She is a sort of Ptickler Muskau, with 
this difference, that the same class of cleverness 
is more becoming in the person of a woman, and 
the same class of errors infinitely more disgust- 
ing; and that she has both in a greater degree. 
Whether also Countess Hahn-Hahn, the novelist, 
has been a profitable predecessor to Countess 
Hahn-Hahn the tourist, is a question, which we 
are inclined to answer in the negative. The 
tourist has the same smartness of idea, lightness 
of step, and play of language, but she has also 
less scope for her fancy, and less disguise for her 
egotism. What therefore is the chief attraction 
of the one, viz., the personal nature of her writ- 
ing, becomes the greatest drawback in the other. 
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Now the whole field of emotions and feelings, the 
whole train of internal experiences as German 
ladies call them, are Countess Hahn-Hahn’s par- 
ticular vein. And with young, pretty, clever, 
rich, independent heroines to express them, and 
every imaginable romantic position to excite them, 
they are perfectly in their place, though seldom 
what we may approve. But the case is widely 
different the moment the feigned name is dropped. 
For when a lady invites you to accompany her, in 
her own person, through countries suggestive of 
outer impressions of the utmost interest and nov- 
elty, yet pauses every moment to tel] you not only 
her own particular thoughts and feelings, but also 
those habits, peculiarities, preferences and an- 
tipathies, which one would have thought even 
she herself on such an occasion would have for- 
gotten, we feel tied to one who at home would be 
rather tiresome, but abroad becomes insufferable 
—to one who never leaves se/f behind. It is no 
matter, therefore, whether the novelist be identi- 
cal with the Countess Faustine, or the Countess 
Schénholm, or any other of her heroines, as has 
often been discussed ; it is plain that there is but 
one person ever present to the imagination of the 
tourist, and that is the Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn. 
The Germans think to bestow the highest praise 
on this lady by saying that she writes as if she 
were talking to you, which we admit, and there- 
fore she becomes egotistical, as all great talkers 
invariably are, and wearisome from the same rea- 
son. Like almost all her countrywomen whom 
we have the honor of knowing in print, this lady 
commits the mistake of saying all she thinks— 
forgetful that few may, and those few don’t—and 
not only what she thinks, but why she thinks, and 
how she thinks, till any process of that kind on 
the part of the reader becomes somewhat difficult. 
It is true that these works are chiefly in the form 
of letters addressed to relations at home—not fic- 
titious relations, as convenient mediators between 
a bashful lady and a formidable public, but real 
brothers and sisters, and **‘ mammas’’—who re- 
ceive them regularly by post, and afterwards all 
join in intreating her to publish them, jus¢ as they 
are. But this by no means accounts for that pre- 
dominance of the first person singular of which 
we complain. We all know that there is a spe- 
cies of egotism, generally closest to our hearts, 
for which our nearest and dearest have less defer- 
ence than the newest stranger; and Madame 
Hahn-Hahn’s is of this sort. 

To turn, however, to a more grateful subject— 
those brilliant powers which so irksome a defect 
and others of a far graver nature have not been 
able to obscure—we have no hesitation in saying 
that the countess possesses some of the requisites 
for a traveller in a most uncommon degree. In 
liveliness of observation, readiness of idea, and 
spirited ease of expression, she is unsurpassed by 
any lady writer we know—far less by any of her 
own countrywomen. Wherever, therefore, her 
pen engages on a subject where the mawkish ego- 
tism of the German woman is not excited, or the 
decorous principle of the English reader not 
offended, we follow her with the admiration due 
to rare talents. 

Having pretty well exhausted the usual beat of 
European travelling—having revelled in Spain, 
reasoned in France, and grumbled in Sweden— 
the countess came to a determination rather more 
extraordinary among the fine ladies of Germany 
than among those we have just left, namely, that 























of visiting the East. We pick, therefore, among 
her “‘ Oriental Letters” for average specimens of 
her style. 

Speaking of the plague of dogs in Constantino- 
ple—the hordes of living ones—the remains of 
dead ones—the perpetual offence to every sense— 
she says,— 

‘** Enough! If none but dogs were the inhab- 
itants of Constantinople you would find it suffi- 
ciently difficult to make your way through a city 
where heaps of dirt, rubbish, and refuse of every 
credible and incredible composition, obstruct you 
at every step, and especially barricade the corners 
of the streets. But dogs are not the only dwellers. 
Take care of yourself—here comes a train of 
horses, laden on each side with skins of oil—all 
oil without as well as within. And, oh! take care 
again, for behind are a whole troop of asses, carry- 
ing tiles and planks, and all kinds of building 
materials. Now give way to the right for those 
men with baskets of coals upon their heads, and 
give way, too, to the left for those other men— 
four, six, eight at a time, staggering along with 
such a load of merchandise, that the pole, thick as 
your arm, to which it is suspended, bends beneath 
the weight. Meanwhile, don’t lose your head 
with the braying of the asses, the yelling of the 
dogs, the cries of the porters, or the calls of the 
sweetmeat and chestnut vendors, but follow your 
dragoman, who, accustomed to all this turmoil, 
flies before you with winged steps, and either dis- 
appears in the crowd or vanishes round a corner. 
At length you reach a cemetery. We all know 
how deeply the Turks respect the graves of the 
dead—how they visit them and never permit them 
to be disturbed, as we do in Europe, after any 
number of years. In the abstract this is very 
grand, and when we imagine to ourselves a beau- 
tiful cypress grove with tall white monumental 
stones, and green grass beneath, it presents a 
stately and solemn picture. Now contemplate it 
in the reality. ‘The monuments are overthrown, 
dilapidated, or awry—several roughly paved 
streets intersect the space—here sheep are feeding 
—there donkeys are waiting—here geese are 
cackling—there cocks are crowing—in one part 
of the ground linen is drying—in another carpen- 
ters are planing—from one corner a troop of 
camels defile—from another a funeral procession 
approaches—children are playing—dogs rolling— 
every kind of the most unconcerned business going 
on. And what can be a greater profanation of the 
dead! But, true enough, where they were buried 
four hundred years ago, there they lie still.”’—Vol. 
i., p. 133. 

Her remarks, too, from the Pyramids are such 
as have not often reached us thence : 

‘** Dear Brother,—If any one had said to me up 
there, between the foundation of this pyramid and 
that of the railroad at Vienna there are as many 
thousand years as there are thousands of miles 
from the planet Earth to the planet Sirius, I should 
have answered at once, ‘ Of course there are.’ I 
seemed to be standing on an island in the midst of 
the ether, without the slightest connection with 
all that hearts are throbbing with below. Time 
seemed to have rent acleft around me deeper than 
the deepest ravine in the highest mountain of the 
Alps. Then one’s very view below becomes so 
utterl y—what shall I say !—so utterly lifeless. In 
the whole immense plain beneath you there is not 
one prominent feature. It is merely a geograph- 
ical map with colored spaces—blue-green, yellow- 
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green, sap-green—just as the culture may be. 
Among them palm-woods and gardens like dark 
spots, canals like silver stripes, and banks like 
black bars. Far and faint the brownish, formless 
masses of the city, wrapt in its own exhalations. 
And last of all, but seemingly quite near, the 
Desert—here no longer horrible. If in time itself 
there be such enormous deserts, where hundreds 
of years lie bare and waste, and only here and 
there some intellectual building, together with the 
builder, appear in the midst, like an oasis for the 
mind, why should not a few hundred miles of sand 
lie barren here upon earth? But even if Fairyland 
itself lay smiling round, it would make no differ- 
ence. ‘The pyramid is everything. Like a great 
mind, it overpowers all in its vicinity. Even the 
Nile becomes insignificant. As the mountains 
attract the clouds, so does the pyramid attract the 
thoughts, and make them revolve perpetually 
round it. Dear brother, it is a wonderful sight 
when man gets up his creations in a kind of rival- 
ship with Eternity, as this old Cheops has done.”’ 
—Vol. iii., p. 39. 

One can hardly imagine this to be the same 
woman who shortly before had gone off into an 
ultra-German rhapsody about the bliss of a soft 
melancholy of the soul, ‘* serious yet not deject- 
ed,’’? and who longs ‘‘ to go to sleep in herself 
rocked by the waves of her own heart!”’ 

Now for a specimen of what is very beautiful, 
and the more surprising, considering it occurs not 
above a couple of pages off that ardently desired 
self-contained cradle !—namely, the lady’s account 
of the rebuilding of the convent on Mount Carmel 
by the energies and exertions of one single indi- 
vidual. We are sorry to be obliged to curtail it, 
as it is more creditable to her pen and to her feel- 
ings than any other part of the work. 

In 1819, Father Giovanni Baptista, an architect, 
received an order from the papal chair to proceed 
to Palestint and ascertain the state of this con- 
vent. He found it as the Turks had left it upon 
Napoleon’s retreat—plundered, ruined, and de- 
serted, except by one monk, who loitered in a 
village at the foot. What there was to do was 
easily ascertained, for everything was to be done: 
but the times were unfavorable. Abdallah Pacha 
ruled in Syria—the Greek war had just com- 
menced—whatever the Christians did was looked 
upon with suspicion; and the father returned to 
Rome. But the thought that the Holy Mountain 
no longer offered a heme to the Christian and a 
resting place to the pilgrim, but that wild beasts 
and wilder Bedouins alone trod the sacred ground, 
never forsook him. In 1826 times had improved. 
He journeyed to Constantinople—obtained, through 
French influence, a firman to rebuild the convent, 
and with this repaired to Syria. The one monk 
had meanwhile died, and Father Baptista stood 
alone in the ruins. He now made a plan of the 
building, and an estimate of the costs—and then,— 

‘*From Damascus to Gibraltar, from Morocco 
to Dublin, did his unwearied energy carry him; 
and whenever he had collected a certain sum, back 
he came to Syria, stood once more on Mount 
Carmel, and exchanged the way-worn pilgrim for 
the active architect. Of course he accomplished 
his end. For several years the convent has now 
stood on Mount Carmel, an asylum of mercy for 
all who need it, ready to receive Jew and Turk, 
Protestant and Heathen, for God’s sake. Three 
days is the time allotted to each traveller. The 
sick may stay longer; also whoever needs them 
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receives provision or clothes for the way. The 
building and fitting up cost 500,000 francs, and 
Father Giovanni Baptista begged them all—from 
high and low—from prince and from artizan. 
The beautiful marble pavement was presented by 
the Duke of Modena—the bells by the King of 
Naples—the little organ by the queen. He fim 


self, the pious builder, lives here as one of the six. 


monks of the convent. * * * But is not this 
beautiful? A poor monk comes with empty hands, 
but with a strong will and a full heart, and accom- 
plishes all he desires—literally all—permission, 
plan, money—and within ten years completes his 
work—and this in our days too! Dear friend ! 
you are a tolerably zealous Protestant, but this 
you must admit, that Protestantism has a dreadful 
narrowness of heart. In the hospital of the Pro- 
testant Sisters of Mercy at Berlin, no Roman 
Catholic is admitted! In what Roman Catholic 
hospital in the world is this the case? In none, I 
believe. Wherever Protestantism applies itself 
to good works, it contracts a narrow-minded 
pietistical taint, which deals uncharitably with 
every other denomination. And why! lecause its 
essence is not Love. In the assertion of rights it 
was born—in the struggle with abuses it has grown 
—and assertion and struggle, even in things divine, 
make mankind hard ve egotistical ; and thus has 
Protestantism remained. * * * Reflection is also 
a Protestant element—at once the spark that ani- 
mates, and the fire that destroys it. Apparently 
Father Giovanni Baptista reflected but little before 
he applied to the work, otherwise the difficulties 
would have deterred him. He said to himself, 
‘This work must thou do,’ and then he did it. 
Such men are my men.’’—Vol. ii., p. 132. 

We beg to assure Madame Hahe-tiahn that the 
Protestantism of our country is as catholic in its 
charities as that of her Berlin hospital seems to be 
exclusive. The passage we have quoted is, how- 
ever, most beautiful, and as catholic as the most 
catholic hearts of the day could desire. But let 
them not rejoice too soon over their adherent. In 
German phrase she is many-sided—she can argue 
just as warmly, though not quite so intelligibly, 
with one of the infidel parties in Germany, that 
the whole plan of Christianity is only to be taken 
in a philosophical sense ; e. g., that ‘* Christ had 
that view over this short life, and that insight into 
the souls of men, which only those possess who have 
come to the perfect comprehension of their own 1— 
therefore might He say of himself, 1 have over- 
come the world.’’ (Vol. ii., p. 144.) She can as 
heartily agree with another party in the interpreta- 
tion of the miracles on physical principles, and 
announces herself as ‘* really delighted, that, in a 
journey undertaken for no positive use, she has 
me able, at all events, to prove one thing for the 
benefit of the rational interpreters of the Bible— 
viz., that the feeding of the five thousand, which 
Christ undertook with a few loaves and fishes, is, 
in this country, neither a miracle nor an impossi- 
bility, but really quite natural.’’ (Vol. ii., p. 182.) 
We should like to know how? She can declare 
with all the infidel parties of Germany at once, 
that whatever each believes to be true, is, there- 
fore, true; and that the great right of the mind is 
to free itself from the domination of every belief 
that rests upon authority; and finally, she has a 
little private creed peculiar to herself alone, but 
‘* strong and impregnable, namely, my belief, that 
Iam a child of God, for whom all churches are 
too narrow.” ! ! 





This is certainly not much in the spirit of Father 
Giovanni Baptista. We doubt whether she be 
one of his women. Whoever wishes to know 
more about Madame Hahn-Hahn’s religion, need 
only refer to the table of contents, 27th Letter, 
** What I think of Christianity—W hat J believe ;’’ 
but they must be very patient who get through 
the said letter, and very clever to understand it 
At the same time we pass no condemnation on 
Madame Hahn-Hahn for those opinions which, 
with all her imaginary freedom, she evidently 
holds, as it is natural for many men and most 
women to do, just because they are held by all 
around her. But it must be owned, that if there 
be one place in the world where the empty gibber- 
ish of modern German infidelity is least to be 
borne, it is Jerusalem. 

There is one point in these letters to which we 
advert unwillingly, though, considering how very 
free this lady is on all subjects connected with 
herself, our delicacy is perhaps misplaced. We 
mean the occasional and off-hand allusion to a cer- 
tain Baron Bystram, in a manner that shows he 
was the constant companion of her travels, and 
also her sole companion. It would be as unchari- 
table to attack the reputation of a Jady who in this 
respect gives us no other cause for offence through- 
out the book, as it would be absurd to defend that 
of the German Divorcée who could write ‘* Faus- 
tine.’ We only mention it as an illustration of 
the difference between the home and foreign stand- 
ard of propriety. Madame Hahn-Hahn does not 
parade this equivocal matter, as if determined to 
outbrazen all opinion—on the contrary, she alludes 
to it so seldom, that had the semblance of decorum 
been of any value in her eyes, she might have con- 
cealed it from the public altogether. ‘* Bystram”’ 
is of no use to her that we can discover, and she 
repudiates the idea of help or protection. 

We have met with but one other German lady 
traveller who commits her impressions to paper. 
This is a certain Frau v. Bacharacht, authoress of 
a novel called * Lydia,”’ and of a volume entitled 
‘** Theresa’s Letters from the South.”” We know 
nothing of the novel, but certainly the letters are 
in no way deserving notice, except as a specimen 
of a class of which there are so few. Theresa 
deals so unceasingly in vague longings and mys- 
terious sorrows—she has such pages of dialogue 
with her own soul, such sheets of description of 
her own mental scenery, that we lose all sight of 
the road she is travelling, and augur but i}! for the 
home she has left. She is young, wealthy, and 
happily married (we are assured in the ) ; 
nevertheless, these letters are addressed to some 
male friend of her soul, who may be old enough 
to be her grandfather, or cold enough to be her 
Mentor, but whom she thinks of always, and longs 
for everywhere, and apostrophizes with an ardor 
which the mere English reader will consider as 
throwing rather a new light upon the relations of 
friendship. 

To come back to our English books—in times 
like these the luxury of travel, like every other 
that fashion recommends, or that money can pur- 
chase, will necessarily be shared in by many utterly 
unfitted to profit by it. Nevertheless, while we 


lament much desecration of beautiful scenes and 
hallowed sites, let us turn to the brighter side of 
the question, and rejoice that the long continuation 
of peace, the gradual removal of prejudices, the 
strength of the British character, and the faith in 
British honesty, have not only made way for the 





























NEW THEORY OF THE GULF STREAM. 


“yot of our countryman through countries hardly 
accessible before, but also for that of the tender 
and delicate companion, whose participation in his 
foreign pleasures his home habits have made indis- 
pensable to him. We are aware that much more 
might have been said about the high endowments 
of mind and great proficiency of attainment which 
many of these lady tourists display; but we fear 
no reproach for having brought forward their do- 
mestic virtues as the truest foundation for their 
powers of travelling, and the reflex of their own 
personal characters as the highest attraction in 
their books of travel. It is not for any endow- 
ments of intellect, either natural or acquired, that 
we care to prove the Englishwoman’s superiority 
over all her foreign sisters, but for that soundness 
of principle and healthiness of heart, without 
which the most brilliant of women’s books, like 
the most brilliant woman herself, never fails to 
leave the sense of something wanted—a something 
better than all she has besides. 





From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
NEW THEORY OF THE GULF STREAM. 


Tue courses of ocean currents have been pretty 
accurately examined and marked out, but their 
causes being less intimately connected with the in- 
terests of commerce, have been much less attended 
to, and are, consequently, less understood. But 
whatever facts may tend to throw light on these 
causes, are not the less worthy of being recorded 
because they bring no immediate profit. 1 am in- 
debted to Capt. Vincent Tilyou, an old and re- 
spectable ship-master of this city, for the following 
statements. In a recent conversation with him, he 
stated it as his opinion, that the *‘ Gulf Stream is 
a submarine current from the Pacifie ocean, which 
becomes heated in its passage through regions 
heated by neighboring voleanos.’’ Perhaps it 
would be more proper to call it a subterranean cur- 
rent. 

It has been advanced by others, I believe, that 
the heat of the Gulf water might be occasioned by 
the rising of hot springs, but the current has been 
generally ascribed to other causes. ‘The boldness 
of the eaptain’s theory induced me to inquire fur- 
ther as to the ground of his belief, directing my 
inquiry principally to those known facts which 
appear to contradict his theory. He states the 
following facts as falling under his own observa- 
tion, and which, to my mind, give strong grounds 
for his conclusions. 

First. The water of the Gulf Stream is hotter 
than that of any part of the Atlantic ocean under 
the equator ; therefore it cannot be the water of 
the Atlantic driven into the bay of Mexico by the 
trade winds. 

Secondly. The water of the Gulf Stream is hot- 
ter in deep water, where the current begins, or 
rather, where it has become regular and strong, 
than it is in the bay of Mexico, on soundings, 
where there is little or no current ; thus showing 
that it comes, not from the shore or coast, but from 
the bottom in deep water. 

Thirdly. The captain states that while sailing 
in the bay of Mexico, in calm weather he has 
several times seen bubbles rising to the surface, 
which, on reaching the surface, spread over it like 
tar. He has collected it in sufficient quantity to 
cover his vessel’s chain bolts. It was bituminous, 
offensive to the smell, grew hard in the sun, and 
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when dry, became a durable varnish, more durable 
on iron than paint. He has gathered the same 
material on the sand beach between Campeachy 
and Laguira, and is satisfied that it is washed on 
shore from the middle of the bay of Mexico, where 
he has seen it rise, and that it is brought up from 
voleanic regions by the current of the gulf passing 
through or near them. 

A French man-of-war, on the coast, collected a 
sufficient quantity to varnish the ship’s guns, and 
the natives, also, sometimes use it to seal the 
heads of casks and packages requiring to be made 
perfectly tight. 

Capt. Tilyou also states, that the volume of the 
Gulf Stream is sometimes so great, that it extends 
itself to the south of the island of Cuba, and in 
sailing across from Cape Catoche on the Yucatan 
side of the bay, to Cape Corientes, or Cape Anto- 
nio on the Cuba side, he has several times been 
carried to the eastward very much, by the current 
running out southeast between these two capes. 
And he infers, that if the Gulf Stream depended 
for its supplies on waters driven into the bay of 
Mexico by the trade winds, it would cease, or run 
the other way, at such times as there was an out- 
ward current south of Cuba, or otherwise these 
two current would be sufficient to empty the bay 
of Mexico of its waters in a short time. Yet these 
two currents have continued, without in the least 
affecting the level of the gulf, the one for ages, 
and the other occasionally, for weeks together. 
On reference to the Coast Pilot, a book in use 
among seamen, the statement of Capt. Tilyou in 
respect to an occasional current, south of Cuba, is 
fully verified. 

The floods of the Mississippi and other great 
rivers that flow into the bay of Mexico, can have 
little to do in supplying these currents, because the 
Gulf Stream alone, between Florida and Cuba, is 
a hundred times greater than all of them together. 
The inference of Capt. Tilyou is, that nothing less 
than an ocean could supply them, under the cir- 
cumstances just named, and because this portion 
of the Atlantic is separated from the Pacific only 
by a narrow isthmus, and the water of the Pacific 
is known to be constantly higher than the Atlan- 
tic, a passage under the isthmus would necessarily 
create a constant current into the Atlantic. That 
this is the case, he infers, first, from its necessity, 
the other facts being considered ; and, secondly, 
from the heat of the water, and the known vol- 
eanie character of the region through which it 
must pass. 

That the causes of ocean currents may be ve 
different in different cases, is not at all improbable. 
In general, it is, perhaps, rational to conclude, 
that from the nature of water as a fluid, it is sub- 
ject to the same kind of impulses as the incum- 
bered atmosphere in effecting the changes which 
shall keep up a perfect equilibrium of the whole. 
In both, that is to say, in ocean and in air, there 
are parts of the world in which the currents always 
flow in one direction, varying only in velocity ; and 
parts, where they are continually varying, both in 
direction and form. And in the ocean, as well as 
in the atmosphere, facts have been shown, which 
clearly indicate that there are under, as well as 
upper currents, as at the strait of Gibraltar, where 
there is an inward current on the surface, and an 
outward current below. 

Any current in the ocean is necessarily caused 
in the first place, by the elevation of the water at 
one point above the level of another point; and 
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the current will take a direction according to the 
relative position of the two, and according to the 
shape of the neighboring coast, or other obstruc- 
tions in its way, always finding the easiest passage 
from the elevated to the depressed quarter. 

In respect to the effect of the winds in producing 
the steady currents of the ocean, it strikes us, that 
where they alone are in operation, the effect will 
be to produce only an under and opposite current ; 
because the pressure of the winds being wholly on 
the surface, the water becoming elevated on a 
coast by such a sustained pressure, the superior 
weight of a column on the elevated side, weuld 
cause it to flow back immediately in an under 
current. 

But while we are made sensible of the partial 
effect of winds in producing currents, or at least 
in effecting changes in them, yet, on examining 
the mechanical power of winds, such as prevail 
for any length of time, as compared with the force 
of gravitation in water, they appear to be wholly 
inadequate to the main cause. And, as it is daily 
verified by the action of the tides, that the bed of 
the ocean is subject to be powerfully affected by 
planetary influence, partially controverted by the 
shape of the coasts, is it not most rational to con- 
clude, that, in general, the elevations of ocean 
which cause currents, are the effect of disturbing 
planetary influences? and that the water finds its 
level again by such channels as are easiest, in 
which it is somewhat controverted by the shape of 
the coast and the bottom? 

An examination of the main currents of the 
ocean, shows a general tendency in all, except the 
Gulf Stream, from east to west, in conformity 
with the course of revolution. And the Gulf 
Stream, after passing east for some distance, then 
mingling with other currents, flows to the south 
and west. On the eastern coast of Asia and 
America, their general course is said to be 
southerly and westerly, and on the western coast 
of Europe, Africa, and America, their general 
course is northerly and westerly. 

In all these things I see nothing to contradict 
Capt. Tilyou’s theory; on the contrary, I see 
much that will go to sustain it. 

While writing this I have opened a geography, 
which gives the temperature of the Gulf Stream 
off the coast of Florida as at 86°, and in latitude 
36 it is 81°, while the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere under the equator is only about 74°. 
I am not informed as to the exact temperature of 
the water of the Atlantic under the equator, but as 
it is necessarily much cooler, than the atmosphere, 
it may be set yea as not much above 60°. Here, 
then, is a difference of 26° of temperature, which 
shows conclusively, that the water of the Gulf 
Stream is not the water of the Atlantic under the 
equator. What is it, then, if it be not *‘ the water 
of the Pacific heated by its passage through vol- 
canic regions ?”’ 

The captain’s theory suggests one other thought 
worthy of being presented. If such a passage ex- 
ists, the action of water will necessarily work some 
changes in the region through which it passes, 
and coming in contact with hidden volcanic fires, 
would be a very natural cause of the frequent 
earthquakes of that country. Although the whole 
may be but a bold conjecture, yet it has much of 
reason to sustain it, and if proved to be true in any 
one point, might lead to more satisfactory conclu- 
sions respecting ocean currents, than have yet been 
reached. 





REFORM OF CALENDAR. 


It is proper to remark, that Capt. Tilyou was in 
the employment of the writer for some twelve or 
fifteen voyages from hence to ports on the south 
side of the bay of Mexico, and afterwards, for two 
or three years in the employment of Mexican mer- 
chants sailing between Sisal and Havana. In all, 
for the space of six years, he spent more than half 
his time in the bay of Mexico ; his opportunities 
for observing the phenomena of the gulf have 
therefore been ample. 

Since the foregoing was written, a friend to 
whom I had shown it, has had access to the manu- 
script notes of a late traveller in Mexico, from 
which he was permitted to make the following ex- 
tracts. The author, I understand, is preparing 
his work for publication. Speaking of parts in the 
interior of Mexico, the traveller remarks :— 
‘* There are lakes of fresh water here where the 
chapote is found, bubbling up to the surface. 
When washed upon the borders, it is gathered, 
and used as a varnish for the bottoms of canoes. It 

has a pungent smell like that of liquid asphaltum, 
‘and possesses, I think, some of its qualities. I 
have observed a remarkable phenomenon, out of 
sight of land, in the Gulf of Mexico, where the 





waters bubble up in the same manner, producing a 
‘similar smell; and there can be no doubt that the 
| ebullition and effluvia observed in the gulf are 
the effect of the same cause which produces the 
,asphaltic substance found on the surtace of these 
lakes.” 

The above is certainly a remarkable coincidence 
and confirmation of the facts stated by Capt. Til- 
'you. It is well known that the mountains of Cuba 
are asphaltic ; and it would seem, from these con- 
curring facts, that, through this whole region, 
from the interior of Cuba to the interior of 
Mexico, there are large deposits of the same kind, 
which in some parts have become ignited, produc- 
ing volcanos, earthquakes, and other phenomena. 





Rerorm or CaLenpar.—An instance of that 
curious kind of arbitrary regulation, which occa- 
sioned so much alarm and disturbance in Europe 
in less instructed days, has recently occurred in 
the remote latitude of the Philippine Islands, 
without any recorded opposition. The 31st of 
December, 1844, was violently suppressed, by 
authority, at Manilla, for the reformation of its 
calendar. It appears that, by a strange peculiar- 
ity, this calendar has been —— a day in arrear, 
relatively to those of Macao, Batavia, and other 
adjacent colonies ; and that peculiarity is explained 
as follows :—Magellan, the discoverer of the Phil- 
ippines, arrived there by the way of the Pacific 
Ocean, after having passed through the Strait, at 
the extremity of Southern America, to which he 
has left his name. Having thus made, since his 
departure from Spain, more than half the circuit 
of the world, and taken no reckoning of the differ- 
ence of nearly seventeen hours in the astronomi- 
cal time, produced by the difference of longitudes 
—it has happened that subsequent voyagers com- 
ing to Manilla by the Cape of Good Hee, and 
expecting to land there on a certain date, as per 
the log on board, have been surprised to find them- 
selves ashore one day of the week and year ear- 
lier than their calculation. To remedy the incon- 
veniences arising out of this variation, the Gov- 
ernor-General and Archbishop determined that the 
30th of December in last year should be immedi- 
ately followed by the Ist of January in the pres- 
ent, in the new Manilla Calendar. 














